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Cuapter VII. 


en years passed thus uneventfully at Florence, or among the 

neighbouring hills. During that period Anthony never once 
went northward. Why should he? Soon it had become to him 
an insupportable vexation to recall, and far more to revisit, home- 
scenes. He had few near relations or connections; such as he 
possessed had but rarely come his way. None of them disturbed 
his Italian seclusion. Sir Henry was far too much occupied in 
England; Mrs. Fosby had a hard-and-fast rule of her own about 
“awaiting an invitation,” and meanwhile confined herself to volu- 
minous epistolary protest, advice, consolation, appeal. Anthony 
painfully replied. The child was healthy here, happy, well cared- 
for, well taught. Delicate by nature, she had taken kindly to the 
climate. Her mother had often discussed with him the desira- 
bility of wintering abroad. If he returned at all, it must be to 
Oakshire, to Rusborough, to Thurdles. Why should he take a step 
so utterly distasteful without adequate cause ? 

So he stayed where he was, and, having posted his letters, 
returned to his painting. He no longer sent pictures to the 
Academy. 

The child would sit in the studio and watch him. His subjects 
were now all Italian, chiefly Italian female saints. He painted 
slowly, pausing to learn. The child, sometimes weary of watching, 
would get up and arrange things, till his fingers itched with irrita- 
tion. She had no artistic instinct: she could be absolutely trusted 
never to drop anything, never to upset anything, never to place any- 
thing right. All her lines were straight: knick-knacks stood on 
her table as on a stall. And Miss Gray had taught her to be neat. 

There was an empty inner room behind the studio into which 
Margie liked to wander. In early days she had dubbed it hers, 


and played make-believe it was “ England,” without any sense or 
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sequence, as children do. To her chagrin he locked it one 
morning, and told her he must have it for himself. It became an 
understood thing that no one, not even Margie, might disturb him 
when he passed into that room. 


On one spring morning of his fourth year at Florence an 
imperious knock sounded on the silence of his sanctum, and an 
imperious voice he did not recognise called his name. Annoyed 
and astonished, he slipped through the door, and confronted an 
excited young lady. 

“ Surely you remember me?” she said, speaking hurriedly. “ We 
met at Monte Carlo. Iam Eveline Hunt. Somebody downstairs 
—I suppose it’s the landlady—said I couldn’t come up, but I 
pushed her aside. When one human creature is in need of 
another, it’s ridiculous to talk of disturbance. There she is! 
Please, Mr. Stollard, send her away.” 

He obeyed wonderingly, and suggested that his visitor should 
sit down. 

But Eveline Hunt remained standing in the middle of the room. 

“You must forgive me ;” she said, “I suppose I appear rude. I 
haven’t the slightest desire to be rude. Your little daughter met 
me on the stairs—she said she was your daughter—and told me 
to go back. A nice child, I liked her for that.” 

“My dear young lady, I am at your service. But pray take 
this seat.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Stollard, you loved your wife, did you not?” 
Anthony’s eyes grew hard. 

« Yes,” he said. 

“TI know you did. Haven’t I, a hundred times, heard Lady 
Mary call you romantic? Let her laugh! I believe if she ever 
loved anyone, it was you!” 

“My dear Miss Hunt, I must beg of you——” cried Anthony 
in distress. 

“Oh, loved 4 la Lady Mary, I mean. Nothing to weep over. I 
should certainly not betray heart secrets, but I don’t possess 
hers—if she’s got any. However, I haven’t come here to speak of 
Lady Mary, but of myself. J had a heart secret. It’s everybody’s 
secret now!” Her voice trembled: tears brimmed across her 
passionate eyes: she dashed them back. “Let me tell you 
everything calmly. I am not a flirt, Mr. Stollard, but, of course, 
when I came out, men proposed to me—there is no glory in that; 
I am part of a bank. I said ‘no’ once or twice, when my father 
and Lady Mary would have liked me to say ‘yes.’ All that is 
very natural—everybody knows as much; but I wanted ”—her 
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voice drooped, as also did her eyelids, her hands, her head—*“I 
wanted to say ‘yes, on one occasion, when my father insisted on 
my saying ‘no,’” 

A moment of silence ensued. Anthony did not stir. 

“T did just as they wished, and there was no more talk of the 
matter. He was an artist: he—had given me lessons. He was 
terribly poor. I heard no more of him for some months, until, 
three days ago, I learnt from a friend that he was in Florence, 
dying.” Again she stopped. The room was quite still. The 
bright sun poured down into it. ‘ And so I came here.” 

“ Alone?” exclaimed Anthony. She turned on him angrily, her 
pent-up emotion thus finding vent. 

“Did you expect me to wait for Lady Mary ?” she cried. 

“Well, so be it. I will help you to find him. And then we 
will see what can be done.” 

“T needed no help to find him,” she said, and her pale face 
grew suffused with colour. “He is lying in a garret not far 
from here, too ill to be moved.” 

“And you want me to go to him and assist him? I shall be 


very pleased to do so. For the present it would hardly be 
prudent to tell him you are here.” 


“T have been with him all night.” 

The room seemed more silent than ever, the sunlight more 
glaring. 

“Oh, Miss Hunt, how could you 
very ill you say?” 

“He cannot possibly live much longer.” Anthony checked a 
faint gasp of what might almost have sounded like relief. 

“T am very sorry,” he said; “ but, now, what is it you want me 
to do?” 

“T want you to recommend me to your landlady, to take me 
under your protection, to let me live here and go to him from 
here unmolested until—all is over. Then I want you to let me 
go away unmolested. That is all.” 

He sprang to his feet and paced up and down the room, in the 
painful, sun-lit silence. At last he stopped before her. 

“You are ruining your life,” he said. She looked up at him, 
and, grown suddenly calm: 

“What a foolish remark,” she said scornfully. “It sounds very 
clever, but it really means nothing. My life is ruined already.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that!” hecried. Then his voice grew very 
serious: “Into some few lives there does come at an early stage 
the—how shall I call it ?—the irretrievable. If it must come, it 
must. But, for God’s sake, let it come of itself!” 





But forgive me. He is 
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She bent her face on her hands that he might not see it. 
Then she looked up again. 

“ Don’t be afraid: I’m not going to cry,” she said. “It’s no use 
talking, I can’t help myself. I must comfort him these few days. 
You can’t think how little life looks, face to face with death.” 

“Oh, I know that!” he exclaimed passionately. ‘ And life 
remains little—and long.” 

She sat ruminating these words. At last she asked: 

“ You think I am acting wrong?” 

“T do not wish to say that; only 

She rose, and her glance swept round the Italian saints, half 
finished, just begun, upon easels, against the walls. Their faces 
were calm and symmetrical: they all looked very pure and good. 

“Would you have me go back?” she exclaimed. “ You—what 
do you care for social considerations ? What do you give for Lady 
Mary’s advice, or Sir Henry’s career, or Mrs. Fosby’s reproaches ? 
I came to you, naturally, as to a man who listens just to the voice 
of his heart, a man who doesn’t ‘reside’ in this world but who 
lives in it, a man—oh, my God !—who dares to be wretched, dares 
to suffer—so few men have the courage to be weak!” 

“But then I am a man, as you say——” began Anthony, 
endeavouring to calm her. 

“Yes, I know. That is your universal excuse for doing wrong 
—or doing right. We women can do neither: we can only do 
as usual! Mr. Stollard, 1 haven’t come here to air my poor 
‘fads,’ as my step-mother calls them. I have come here to doa 
good action: you must help me to accomplish it. I can manage 
my bad actions alone.” 

“Surely he could be sufficiently cared for,” expostulated 
Anthony. “If you gave me his name—we have an excellent 
society r 

“Don’t,” she said. ‘Oh, yes, charity could bring him broth 
—which he can’t swallow.” 

“‘T would rather he died to-night,” she cried, and began pacing 
the room, “than that Christian charity should touch him! Oh, 
I know your ‘excellent society,’ that is born of our social crimes! 
Here too, in Florence, of course—that the nine-tenths may safely 
go unto Cesar—you pay your dime to God! Oh, I know of your 
props and your plasterings! Of how many societies is Lady 
Mary not Patroness and President? Your ‘succour’ shall not 
touch him, do you hear?” She turned upon Anthony furiously. 
“He isn’t ‘indigent’: all the jewels I have with me are his!” 

Anthony stood watching her with a puzzled expression. He 
was quite willing to like her, to pity her, more. 


” 
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“ And you will assist me in disposing of them to the cheats on 
the Ponte Vecchio,” she added. He heaved a big, bored sigh. 

“Let us speak to Mrs. Thomson,” he said; “at any rate, you 
must find some place wherein you can spend this night.” 

She stood thinking, a graceful figure, in her contempt. 

“Very well,” she said. ‘‘ The world is idiotic. I can go to him 
all day.” 


That evening Lady Mary arrived in Florence, and immediately 
sent for Anthony to her hotel. She had grown a little stouter in 
these four years; she looked very handsome and flurried. 

“Applaud me,” she said immediately. “I have risen to the 
occasion. Whatever may happen, I have done my duty. I am here.” 

“Miss Hunt is safely housed with a respectable widow,” 
answered Anthony. 

“That is excellent, but it is unimportant. Miss Hunt is 
staying at the Grand Hotel Victoria, which is full of English 
tourists, even at this season. She accompanied Lady Mary Hunt, 
who was suddenly called to the deathbed of an aged relative—a 
connection of the Hunt family. My relatives are too well known! 
That will be in all the papers to-morrow.” Lady Mary sighed. 

“And nobody will believe it,” she added. She looked away 
wistfully, through the window, to the darkling river. 

“I was to have dined with the Prince on Friday next,” she 
said, “at the Duchess of Dorrisford’s. Nobody will believe it.” 
She brightened up, ‘Do you know, I am proud of that stroke 
about the English tourists,” she said. “It will please the poor 
hotel-keeper; there's not a soul in the house!” She threw 
up her hands. “I am ready to do anything,” she said. “I shall 
order light mourning, though heliotrope never suited me! Iam 
willing to advertise Miss Octavia Hunt in the Times—I think 
‘Octavia’ looks well. In the middle of the season, I will spend 
a week, anywhere! But it’s dreadful to think that it’s all of no 
use. People always know.” 

Anthony was too conscious of this fact; he could offer no 
consolation. 

“You might say they didn’t,” she exclaimed, laughing testily. 
“But they do. I am never quite sure whether the farce one gets 
up over every tragedy is worth playing. But ’tis a traditional rule 
to have a sort of lever de rideau. They always do at all the courts 
when a royal personage commits suicide, or elopes, or does any- 
thing ; first there’s a make-believe, and then comes the piece! 
So I suppose it’s the wisest thing to do, or they wouldn’t do it. 
Poor Eveline!” 
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“But there’s nothing much amiss now you've come,” suggested 
Anthony soothingly. 

“Oh no, nothing much. Only that Miss Eveline Hunt has 
run away to live with her drawing-master! All the way to 
Florence! Five thousand a year ought to get over that!” She 
spoke with great bitterness, her hands trembled. “And she 
merely fell in love with this man from pique. In one season 
five husbands presented themselves, all more or less desirable. 
The last was Lord—well, never mind; he has the slightest 
obliquity of vision ; her father was very anxious she should take him, 
so she said she would marry the first lover with regular features. 
She has always been like this. It is very diverting, I dare say, 
but it doesn’t answer. Eveline tries to be original; that is 
stupider, though less dangerous, than being born queer. Elle n’a 
pas besoin de courir aprés l’esprit pour attraper la bétise.” 

“Lady Mary, you exaggerate!” 

“ A painter!” 

“You forget that I am an artist.” 

“Oh, nonsense! So is Thomas. He’s got some things hanging 
in his dressing-room he did at school, as a boy! He’s exceedingly 
proud of them. They’re dreadfully poor. But, then, you see, 
he isn’t. I know you paint very well. So does the Empress 
Victoria. Painting as an accomplishment is of course very 
different from painting as a profession.” 

“ Art is not a thing anyone need be ashamed of, as long as it 
is second-rate,” said Anthony angrily. 

“Don’t be silly. And now go and fetch me Eveline. We must 
meet—the sooner the better, and I think your presence will be an 
advantage.” 

“Tf you are hard on the girl, I shall take her part.” 

“Of course. How prettily you put it. But I am not nearly 
as ‘hard’ as her own father, who, being a cheesemonger’s grand- 
son, takes up the matter far more strongly than I! He asked 
me the other day, in Eveline’s presence, whether, if I had 
married my drawing-master, my father would not have thought 
the family everlastingly disgraced? Veracity compelled me to 
answer ‘no. He asked me what the devil I meant, and really 
I found it impossible to explain.” Again she laughed softly, and 
rubbed her trembling hands, 

“ Well, I shall do my best,” said Anthony, rising. 

“Oh, do wait a moment! I enjoy talking to you, and I get the 
chance once in four years. What I like is your air of indifference, 
while, in reality, you catch every ‘nuance. With you it is the 
real thing. You are absurd, Anthony—you are impossible—I 
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tell you frankly! You play at being a Bohemian, and at bottom 
you are an old-fashioned English gentleman. Yow an artist- 
person like Mr. Geoffrey Strainge! Why, the honour of any 
woman would be safe in your hands! I believe you go regularly 
to the English church here on Sundays, with your little daughter, 
and her English nurse! Oh, I know I’m old-fashioned now! 
You were born to be an English squire, a J. P. and Member of 
Parliament. And I wish you were, instead of wasting your time 
at Florence, painting English bread-and-butter saints. There, 
don’t express your anger in words. And fetch me my poor lover 
of art—and artists. Poor girl! Poor girl! What a mess you 
clever people make of your lives!” 


Eveline was not at the Pension. It was a good thing that 
Anthony, on recommending her to his landlady, had insisted on 
knowing the address of the sick artist, as well as his name. He 
now hastened thither, and found the house in a narrow by-street, 
off the narrow street where once Dante’s father lived. 

The painter’s room was at the top of the house. Anthony 
knocked, and Eveline opened the door. “ You will wake him,” 
she said with irritation, “ he is asleep.” 

Anthony answered: “Lady Mary has arrived and wants you to 
come to her.” 

“T have no objection,” replied the girl; ‘“‘ but at this moment, 
you will admit, Lady Mary is quite a secondary consideration.” 

“ But you promised ———” 

“TI keep my promises. I am waiting for a Sister of Mercy ; she 
ought to have been here before.” 

Anthony advanced into the garret—it was hardly more. The 
“drawing: master” lay in a shaded corner. “TI shall stay till the 
Sister comes,” said Eveline. “ Will you stay too? I don’t want 
to be ungrateful. Thank you for coming to look for me.” She 
resumed her seat, and her empty hands fell into her lap. They 
sat facing each other speechless, for ten minutes, in the dusk. 

“* Would you like to see his face?” asked Eveline at last. 

* Don’t let us disturb him,” replied Anthony, who could wait. 

But she took up the paraffin lamp and advancing held it aloft. 
“She loves the event, not the man,” repeated Anthony again, 
perhaps unjustly. He caught a glimpse of a delicate countenance, 
white and black among the pillows. In that moment “He is 
dead!” shrieked the girl; the petroleum lamp crashed past him, 
extinguished by the swiftness of its fall. They were in darkness ; 
a strong odour spread around them. The sick man started up in 
bed with a cry. The girl sank down beside him, her arms about 
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his neck. Anthony could hear her kisses, her fondlings: “My 
darling, it is nothing! It is nothing! The lamp has upset. 
Oh, I thought that you were dead !” 

“T wish I were,” said the sick man. 

Anthony smiled: the saying, so natural, so stupid, characterised 
the artist at once—and the whole story, conquest, devotion and all. 

“No, no; don’t say that: it hurts me. You're not going to 
die, Geoffrey. People don’t die of love.” 

“No, but they do of starvation,” replied Gecffrey grimly, 
“And also, I believe, of the smell of paraffin oil. And I was 
asleep! Heavens, to think that I was asleep at last! I do wish 
you had stayed in England.” 

Before she could answer, the door opened, and the Italian 
Sister of Mercy stood asking what had occurred. She brought 
in a dirty little lantern from the passage. 

“Dio mio, it is a wonder you are not all killed!” she muttered. 
Fortunately the lamp had fallen on a rug by the bed; this she 
dragged away, and as she cleaned up the mess: “ Dio mio,” she 
said again, “ what a nurse!” 

The sick man had sunk back exhausted: under her gentle 
touches he once more dozed off. “The signor is better,” she said, 
feeling his pulse ; “the fever is gone. The morning’s amelioration 
maintains itself.” 

“ Better!” exclaimed Anthony, aghast—horrified at himself. 
She turned to him in astonishment. 

“My coming has saved him,” said Eveline with fervour. 
“Great Heaven, what a happiness! And what a responsibility ! ” 

“He is asleep now,” said Anthony, bewildered. “ 'The Sister 
will watch by him. Come with me to Lady Mary!” 

“T have no objection,” said the girl again, mechanically ; “ but 
Lady Mary, you must admit, just now looks so absurdly 
unimportant.” 

“ Yes, yes, go and sleep,” said the Sister sweetly. Eveline moved 
to the door; suddenly, with a splendid sweep of her tall figure, she 
bent towards the bed and kissed the sleeper softly on the forehead. 
Then, looking the Sister straight in the eyes : 

“ E il mio fidanzato,” she said. 


Cuapter VIII. 


“Er apres?” said Lady Mary. She looked from her step- 
daughter to Stollard, and back to her step-daughter. In the 
silence the clock struck ten. 
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“T should say, ‘ bed,’” replied Eveline provokingly. 

“So would any ostrich,” retaliated Lady Mary, “ ‘take the next 
step!’: "tis a very easy philosophy, especially when the next step 
is wrong. But I congratulate you, Eveline; few people manage 
to drop a paraffin lamp without setting fire to a good deal, 
including themselves.” 

“There, you see,” said Eveline. 

“What am I tosee? The worst thing that can happen is not 
always an explosion; stains, for instance”—she pointed to 
Eveline’s ulster—“ are worse in their way; they last for ever.” 

“ Not paraffin stains,” replied Eveline pertly, “ youare thinking 
of oil.” 

“For goodness’ sake let us drop metaphor, I have never pre- 
tended to be your equal in cleverness. In talk you are past 
mistress, Eveline. I cry mercy. But now the moment has come 
to act. ‘To-morrow, of course, you go back.” 

“Of course,” said Eveline. 

“To London,” said Lady Mary. 

“To Geoffrey,” said Eveline. They spoke the words quite 
gently. Anthony’s heart gave a leap. 

“ Eveline, you say a great many things you do not mean. So 
do I.” Anthony looked up with dismay at the change in Lady 
Mary’s voice; here was the old note of earnestness that had 
thrilled him more than twelve years ago in their rare moments 
of intimacy; he had not heard it since. “ But now let us talk 
sense. Mr. Strainge, you tell me, is out of danger; you cannot, 
therefore, in decency, remain with him; the excuse for your 
sudden visit is gone, and your father expects you at home.” 

“IT am going to marry Mr, Strainge,” replied Eveline ; “ nurse 
him first, and marry him afterwards. Mr. Stollard knows it 
is 80.” 

“T beg your pardon,” protested Anthony, as Lady Mary turned 
interrogatively, but Eveline faced him down. 

“ And do you think,” she cried, in blazing indignation, “ that, 
when I kissed him there before you, I did not take him as 
my husband, once for all? I do not know”—and she veered 
round to her step-mother—“ whether other women kiss the men 
they don’t marry? NotI!” 

For a moment she was splendid. The other two, uncomfort- 
ably conscious of each other’s reminiscences, cowered before her. 

“The thing is settled,” she said loftily; “I remain here as 
Geoffrey’s wife.” 

“Then nothing is left for me,” said Lady Mary, “but to tell 


you your father’s decision. I detest that sort of thing; it is so 
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irretrievable. If you do not return with me to England, he cuts 
you off; from henceforth you are dead to him.” 

“ Dear me,” said Eveline, white to the lips. ‘ Have you really 
succeeded in getting that done, Lady Mary? I wish you joy, but 
admit that I have helped you a bit.” 

Lady Mary also was white. 

“You do me horrible wrong,” she said, “but I suppose it’s no 
use talking. Yet you might easily comprehend, that I do not feel 
the disgrace to the Hunt family as keenly as your father does.” 

“You need not remind me that you are my step-mother; the 
fact is evident enough. But I refuse to accept my rejection as 
a daughter, except from my father’s lips.” 

“You must be content to receive it from his hand,” said Lady 
Mary, and she drew forth a paper. “The girl seized it, and read 
the curt sentence it contained. Her knees sank away under her; 
with a great effort she rose erect. “My father speaks of his 
affection, and his fortune,” she said. ‘‘He evidently thinks I 
shall regret losing both.” 

“ Both are desirable,” said Lady Mary. 

“But either, I imagine, suffices,” said the girl. Again she 
looked down splendidly on her step-mother, who quailed before 
such magnificence of scorn. “There is no more to be said,” 
continued Eveline. “I choose my life. I refuse to marry Lord 
Farringdale, who possesses every vice I despise and every virtue 
I dislike. I am of age, and I take as my husband ”—she glanced 
down at the paper she held in her hand—* this fellow, this 
drawing-master, this Geoffrey Strainge.” 

“ And what will you live on?” asked the lady on the sofa. 

“His genius and my love.” 

Lady Mary smiled sadly. 

“My dear, could you look into my heart, you would be 
astonished to see how deeply I pity you. I have not your 
confidence, nor your affection; you would laugh at the kind 
words I am longing to speak. You have often condemned the 
comedy of our society life, Eveline; perhaps you are right, but, 
my dear child, you are making of your own existence a farce— 
forgive me, if I speak plainly—a farce, with a tragical ending, 
which nobody will give you due credit for, because it doesn’t fit 
into the piece.” 

“ Whatever kind of play my life may be,” said Eveline proudly, 
“T have come to-night to the transformation scene. I do not 
impeach the ideals you and all your set have been brought up to; 
they are the lights of your life; art and love, these are mine! 
If you do not mind, I should like to retire to my room.” 
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“Good-night, Eveline. Let us meet to-morrow morning. 
Believe me, whatever may liappen, I will befriend you with your 
father all I can.” 

“ Art with a little a—Love with a big L, let us hope,” said Lady 
Mary, as the door closed on her step-daughter. ‘Come out of 
your corner, Anthony. Well, do you approve?” 

“Really, it is difticult for me,” replied Anthony, hesitatingly, 
“to express any authoritative opinion.” 

“Oh, if you begin like that, you will end by approving. I 
don’t. Not that I grudge Eveline her coveted romance. But 
the romances of real life begin well and end badly. This one is 
bound to.” 

“ But, then, you are so unromantic, so matter-of-fact.” 

“Am 1?” She looked at him wistfully. ‘“ Perhaps I am. 
Then, at least, I avoid being absurd. Absurdity is the one 
thing I dread. The fear of absurdity is my dominant sin.” 

“If she loves him,” began Anthony, but the lady interrupted. 

“Tf she loved him! him only, heart and soul, without heed of 
her own emotions, once for all, and for ever, through sickness and 
desolation, for life and in death, thinking only of his happiness— 
if she loved him as one human being loves once in a thousand 
—oh! unfortunate, oh! most favoured amongst women, who 
would dare ” she broke off, hoarse with the vehemence of 
that word, unable to proceed. 

“And I who just said you were not romantic!” murmured 
Anthony. 

“ Every woman is romantic; but I am not sentimental. Besides, 
I am nearly thirty-five—‘ nel mezzo del cammin’’; that is an apt 
quotation here, and it is, moreover, the only Dante I know. Oh, 
except, of course, ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza,’ which is appropriate 
for Eveline. Eveline, what a name! Half the fault lies there. 
If I wanted my daughter to elope with a groom, I should call 
her Diana.” 

“‘ Now you are superstitious,” protested Anthony. 

“Call me whatever you like, but let me go my own way. I 
tell you, I have seen the world. Nothing succeeds in it except 
common sense; and that only succeeds because it is so uncommon. 
I would give my right hand—yes, I know what I am saying—to 
save Eveline from all the sordid wretchedness with this miserable 
man. As itis, 1 can do nothing. And, of course, it is pleasant 
to have one’s right hand where it ought to be. I do not imagine 
for a moment, as Eveline would, that I should enjoy going about 
with a stump.” 

“You think this man will be unkind to her?” 
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“T think he understands she is an heiress. But even were 
matters entirely different——” she paused, looking anxiously at 
Anthony, struggled to say something, and hesitated, manifestly at 
war with herself. 

“ Anthony,” she said softly, and then, pouring forth her words, 
“you must let me speak! You mustn’t mind for once. You've 
got a little girl; I know about her. I’ve been wanting to say this 
for ever so long, only we never met. And perhaps I should 
never have dared. But I wanted to say, don’t, don’t let her grow 
up different. Send her back among her own people. Don’t want 
her to be peculiar, better, queer. It’s no use talking, women 
must be ‘usual,’ as Eveline so scornfully says. They must have 
natural surroundings, into which they naturally fit. God pity 
the woman who is superior to her entowrage.” She waited for 
Anthony to protest, but he said nothing. 

“Tt’s my fault about Eveline. When I married, I left her 
with an aunt in the country—pure selfishness; I was barely 
twenty; I didn’t want to be bored. Let her stay where she was. 
The aunt was prim, old-maidish, with a lot of ideas and fads— 
very good, I daresay: Carlyle’s clothes-rubbish, hero-worship, 
that sort of thing. Eveline believes things are not what they 
seem. And her aunt called her Eva; and when we sent for her 
up to London, it was too late.” Lady Mary’s voice almost 
broke down under the weight of her self-reproach. 

Anthony stood silent in the dimly-lighted room; the atmo- 
sphere of gloom hung overpowering, like a thundercloud. At 
last he said, thickly : 

“What do you want me to do with Margie?” 

“T have no right to want anything. But, if she were my child, 
I should return with her to my own people, to my own home. 
I should let her grow up among surroundings she can retain 
through life, with child friends, who will think and grow up as 
she does. All this is exotic, forcing-house business. You can 
get plants to turn white, can’t you, by keeping them in the 
dark? But the world is all colours, like healthy flowers. Look 
at Eveline—she doesn’t believe in money ; she doesn’t believe in 
rank ; she doesn’t believe in any of the contemptible things we 
all believe in!” 

Again she turned on him with that sudden recoil of hers. 
“Do you believe in them? DolI? Yes, as idols, not as gods; 
all the difference lies there!” 

“T can’t go back,” he stammered. 

She held out her hand. “Forgive me, Anthony,” she said; “I 
have no right to take any interest in your daughter. Or in you? 
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But to-night, amid my own scandal and misery, I can’t help 
speaking out. Eveline is going to make herself wretched with a 
good-for-nothing scamp, because the scamp ‘loves the beautiful.’ 
Send Margie to Mrs, Fosby for a little. Mrs. Fosby is a much 
better woman than you think. And you are treating her very 
badly.” 

He pressed the proffered hand, and went away home. 


Cuapter IX. 


He locked himself into the little inner room—the locking was 
superfluous—and all that night, through the silence, he painted, 
he painted. 

In the morning, when he came out, his face was discomposed. 
He noticed this, grimly, too modern not to wash and trim himself 
before a toilet-glass. 

On the stairs he met Margie, coming up to greet him. 

“There’s a great stain on your frock,” he said. 

“Why, papa, it’s been there a long time. Miss Gray said it 
wouldn’t show.” 

At breakfast, he remarked the governess’s manners, as he had 
often done. They were very good; there was nothing you could 
exactly complain of. 

“ Margie, you are twelve,” he said suddenly. 

The child laughed. 

“Of course, papa,” she said. ‘“ How funny! You know I am.” 

“ Margaret is tall for her age,” remarked Miss Gray nervously. 

“It is a very considerable age,” said Anthony. And Margie 
laughed again. 

That afternoon they took their usual walk together, the pair of 
them. They went up to the Piazzale Michelangiolo, where the 
bronze David stands. All the way up the father talked of 
summer flowers, but his thoughts were of one thing only, and he 
came to that one thing as they stood by the terrace parapet, 
overlooking the whole panorama of Florence, enjoying for the 
hundredth time a sight too beautiful for words. 

“ You like living in Florence, don’t you, Margie?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Margie listlessly, for she was hot, and 
engrossed in a distant boy with a ball. 

“We shall be going to the hills next month. Italy is a 
beautiful country. You wouldn’t like to live anywhere but in 
Italy, would you?” 
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“T should like to live in England,” said Margie, watching 
the ball. 

Anthony started, as if she had stung him. 

After a moment, he said, “ Why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I should like to. Miss Gray would like 
to. She says England’s beautiful, too.” 

“England’s all soot,” said Anthony wildly. “If you sit down 
on the grass, you get up with a great black stain. You don’t 
remember England, Margie. You can’t imagine what the north 
is like. ‘The south is God’s smile, and the north is God’s 
frown!” 

“That boy throws his ball very badly,” replied Margie. ‘“ Miss 
Gray says Italian boys are all muffs. Her nephew’s the best 
football player in his school; he broke his arm the other day 
playing football. When you were young, papa, did you play 
Association or Rugby ?” 

“Cricket was more in my line, Margie.” 

Margie looked supercilious. 

“T played in my college eleven,” said Anthony, bashfully. 

“Oh!” said Margie. “Do you know, papa, I don’t under- 
stand. Miss Gray says I’m not like regular children.” 

“ Regular children!” ejaculated Anthony between his teeth. 

“T thought England was quite jolly,” continued Margie. 
“ Miss Gray thinks it beautiful. She’s got some verses she says 
about it, very pretty. Shall I repeat them to you?” 

“Tf you like.” 

Margie leant against the parapet, with the wide splendours of 
Fiesole and Arno in the sun-blaze before her— 


“Christmas in England now. 
The holly’s berries red 
With merry mistletoe adorn 
The peasant’s peaceful shed.” 


“It isn’t Christmas now, at any rate!” exclaimed Anthony. 

“No, papa, but does that matter?” 

“T think it does. And, surely, it’s ‘holly berries.’” 

“ Miss Gray always says ‘holly’s berries,” answered Margie, 
piqued. 

“No creature with any poetic sense would say, ‘ holly’s berries’ 
there.” 

The fundamental trait of Margie Stollard’s whole nature was 
loyalty. It had been abnormally developed. She stopped short. 

“Did mamma not like England?” she presently asked, 
naturally reverting to the subject they always had in common. 
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“Yes, certainly, child. And so do I, of course—we all love our 
country. I was speaking of climate.” 

“And did mamma never sit on the grass?” 

“Good heavens, Margie, you are too horribly matter-of-fact ! 
I cannot comprehend from whom you get that curious persistency. 
Your mother was imaginative, fanciful, even sentimental.” 

“T should like to be all that mamma was,” said Margaret 
gravely. 

No girl under twenty—no woman, whatever her age—however 
she may despise sentiment, likes being told she is not senti- 
mental. 

“What do you mean exactly, papa? Miss Gray always says 
she appreciates sentiment. That’s what she objects to in the 
Madonnas; she says there’s no sentiment in them. She likes 
pictures with plenty of sentiment, she says—‘ The Huguenot’ in 
the schoolroom, for instance. That, she says, has sentiment.” 

“Well, I too admire ‘The Huguenot’ in its way.” 

“And ‘The Derby Day’ and ‘The Railway Station’ she’s 
always talking about. Do you know ‘The Railway Station, 
papa? She says that’s full of sentiment.” 

“«The Railway Station’?” It’s the one fault I find with 
Florence, child. In Florence, at any rate, there ought to be no 


railway stations. Look at that shadow falling straight across the 
Ponte alle Grazie.” 


“But Miss Gray means a 

“My dear child, do leave off discussing Miss Gray. We seem 
to have talked more about her during this hour than during all 
the years she has been with us.” 

Thus snubbed, Margie turned to the landscape, and they 
walked away, each busy with their own reflections. The Piazzale 
Galileo had been reached before Anthony broke the silence. 

“Can Miss Gray see the difference, I wonder, between a 
‘Madonna’ by Botticelli, and a ‘Madonna’ of Murillo’s?” he 
said. 

Margie looked up in indignant astonishment, but she only 
replied, “I don’t know. They look very different, papa.” 

“ After all, what does it matter? She can distinguish between 
Rugby and Association.” 

“Yes, papa. Do you know, I think Association’s best.” 

“The ancient Greeks could do both, Margie. But then, they 
were fine fellows. Fancy sculpting the Apoxyomenos after 
having beaten him in a race.” 

“T thought the Apoxyomenos had been wrestling, papa?” 

Anthony heaved a plaintive sigh. 
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“You remember my jacket that I tore in Rome?” continued 
Margie. ‘“ Miss Gray says I shall have to get a new one.” 

Anthony stopped in the middle of the hillside road, and, 
bending, kissed her. 


That evening he sought a little talk with Miss Girling, the 
landlady’s spinster niece, who helped her in the housekeeping. 
Usually he avoided Miss Girling as much as he civilly could, 
simply because she bored him, for he was unaware that half-a- 
dozen courteous words on his part caused much flutter and specu- 
lation in a heart essentially youthful and silly, full of vague 
aspirations sufficiently sentimental to meet any demand. 

“Indeed, Margaret is the sweetest child,” said Miss Girling. 

« And well developed, I think, for her age?” 

“She might be stronger,” said Miss Girling. 

“T mean intellectually,” explained the father, with a quick 
shadow across his face. 

“ Indeed, she knows twice as much as I did when I was her age, 
and about all sorts of things. And yet I had the very best 
education that the very best academy in Clapham could give— 
Miss Grigson’s the name was—and I had all the extras.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” replied Anthony, keeping to 
the point which was of interest to him. 

“There are subjects, of course,” continued Miss Girling, 
“which can be learnt nowhere as they are learnt in England. 
Deportment, for instance 4 

“You think Margie is deficient in deportment ?” 

“Oh, no, I should never wish to say that. The poor mother- 
less dear!” 

“ What is deportment, Miss Girling ?” 

“La, Mr. Stollard, you know better than I! For shame! The 
dear child is altogether sweet, yet she cannot but miss a lady- 
mother’s refining influence, the daily contact with a gentlewoman 
born.” Miss Girling dropped her eyelids. 

“ You object to Miss Gray ?” 

“T object? Really, Mr. Stollard, you make one say such 
things, I am almost afraid to talk to you. I object? No, indeed. 
The idea! Miss Gray is a very superior person. Her father was 
in trade. Her brother is, I believe, a curate in the Church of 
England. You could not have selected a more estimable nursery- 
governess.” 

“But it is I who have educated Margie.” 

“She has, indeed, had a teacher such as few children could 
dream of. All that she now requires to render her the most 
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charming of girls is a gentlewoman’s daily influence, an English 
lady’s constant intercourse, the atmosphere of a cultured English 
home.” 

Anthony started up, and held out his hand to Miss Girling. 

“Thank you!” he exclaimed. “Iam so much obliged to you. 
She shall have it.” 

Miss Girling blushed, and coughed. 

“You need not be distressed about Miss Gray,” she said. “I 
know that she is only waiting for an opportunity to take a step 
from which she has long shrunk in vain. She believes it her duty 
to go and keep house for her brother, and I am sure she is 
right.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Anthony, overwhelmed by the 
pressure of fate. 

“The brother is a widower, as you are probably aware. He 
has seven children. And what is home without a mother ?” 

“In a year he will marry again,” said Anthony, bitterly. 

“Miss Gray will grudge no one his happiness. She was saying 
to me only the other day that it was the best thing he, or any 
other widower, could do. I’m sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Stollard 
—I Gracious, who’s there? Si, si, Cenza, vengo. These 
Italian servants never know how to behave. But I like Italy—at 
least, for the winter. I quite sympathise with your feeling about 
Italy.” 

“Thank you. Do you know if the post has come in?” 

“J will inquire,” said Miss Girling, a little crestfallen. 





A few minutes later, pale, little Miss Gray brought up his 
letters. 

“Might I speak to you, sir, fora moment?” she asked, in her 
timid way, perpetually dreading a liberty she would never have 
ventured to take. “I have felt, for a long time, that it had 
become my duty to do go, but the courage was wanting.” She 
broke down already, with easy tears. ‘“ Margaret is twelve years 
old, as you remarked this morning. Do you not think, Mr. 
Stollard, it is time some more—efficient companion should take 
my place?” 

“T shall be very sorry to lose you,” answered Anthony, 
expectantly. , 

She noted the “shall.” 

“Ts there no other reason for your going ?” he added. 

“None other but dear Margaret’s welfare. I was not speaking 
of immediate departure. In the first place, 1 must consider your 
convenience,” 
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“T had understood from Miss Girling that you were anxious to 
join your brother Alfred—the poor fellow who lost his wife last 
year.” 

“Miss Girling!” cried the governess. ‘‘Oh! the—landlady’s 
niece is not acquainted with my private affairs! I have spoken 
with her, of course, about my poor brother’s bereavement, as I 
have with you, Mr. Stollard. But in all matters I shall be guided 
by your kind and generous advice.” Miss Gray cried a little, 
quietly. “You have always been to me like a—like a father,” 
said poor little Miss Gray. She hoped for a pension or some- 
thing, she hardly knew what. 

“T must see about it,” he said, taking up his letters as a form 
of dismissal, He noticed that the top one was from Mrs. Fosby. 
“ Accipio omen,” he said to himself. ‘If she bothers about the 
child’s education, I shan’t send her. Voila!” He tore open the 
letter ; it was full of gossip, eager inquiry, affectionate messages 
—no more. 

He carried up to Miss Gray a couple of illustrated papers, 
unopened. ‘You and Margie had better make ready to start for 
England next week,” he said. “I may have an early opportunity 
of sending you. She would go to her grandmother ; you could 
stay with her just at first. I shall remain here.” 

He returned to his studio. ‘Good God, what a life!” he said 
aloud, and locked himself in the inner room, and painted. 


Cuarter X. 


In less than a fortnight Margie started for England, accompanied 
by Miss Gray, and accompanying Lady Mary. Eveline was also 
of the party ; she had compromised herself quite sufficiently, and 
was content. When her painter felt convalescent, he would come 
over to London and marry her. “Without a shilling,” said 
Lady Mary. “Oh yes, he quite understands that; he doesn’t 
mind,” replied Eveline. 

Miss Gray had taken tearful leave of dear Florence, and also of 
dear Miss Girling and kind Mr. Stollard. In parting she had 
felt it her sacred, solemn duty, much against her inclination, to 
say to that kind good blind man: “Beware of Miss Girling,” 
thereby leaving a vague impression on Anthony’s mind that 
Miss Girling overcharged for extras. 

The loneliness which settled upon him after Margie’s departure 
exceeded all that, in his lonely life, he could have imagined 
possible. Accordingly he reproached himself for selfishness in 
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his intercourse with the child. Yet her presence had not always 
been a solace; often she had pressed upon him as a suffocating 
burden, with her unintermittent questionings, her ceaseless 
“Papa!” Not the sweetest of fathers can endure unmitigated 
child. 

And large parts of his day remained suddenly empty, now that 
the hours of teaching fell away from it. Never had child been 
so delightfully instructed as Margie—the story of the world and 
those who dwell in it had taken shape before her admiring eyes 
in a slow development of illustrations; and if the picture were 
not at once forthcoming, the teacher’s clever fingers quickly 
sketched the scene. By the time the girl was ten years old, 
she could have explained to you the style of any building she 
passed in the streets (supposing it had a style); would have 
stared in still amazement, had you said a Louis XIV. cabinet was 
Louis XV.; would have told you stories by the hour, had you 
desired it, out of ‘Shakespeare,’ or ‘Herodotus,’ or the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’; or have shown you engravings, with explanatory com- 
ments, of red Peruvians or solemn Hindoos. A cheerful child, 
that had learnt all this without any trouble of learning, playing 
through the thorny thickets, by her father’s side. “To grow up 
like mamma. To be good some day like mamma,” that was 
Margie Stollard’s ideal, “so that papa might love her, as he 
loved, and still loves, mamma.” 

Her letters now poured in from England, full of varied delight. 
A hundred home-enjoyments, long discussed with Miss Gray, 
unexpectedly lay in her lap. She was taken to Thurdles, and 
everybody spoilt her; she visited Nurse Lintot, and the old 
woman rose up and blessed her; Uncle Henry, she wrote, was 
most kind; Mrs. Fosby she had evidently pleased. Anthony, it 
must be owned, found these rippling letters rather difficult to 
swallow; they ran over. With scorn of his own selfishness he 
checked a grimace. He was glad the child should enjoy herself, 
even over yonder. 

But he painted all the better when the time approached for 
her return. ‘ Why, he’s looking much more cheerful,” said good- 
natured Mrs. Thomson. During the last fortnight he painted 
desperately, day and night. ‘One would think he had to do it,” 
remarked Miss Girling who felt about the mysterious chamber 
as Blue Beard’s consort must have felt, though, alas! she was 
devoid of Mrs. Blue Beard’s claims to cross the threshold. 
Miss Girling found the lodger disappointing. “Of course I can 
quite understand a gentleman painting to amuse himself,” said 
this resident in Florence. 


c 2 
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When Margie, returning towards the end of the autumn, fell 
into her father’s arms at the railway station, he believed that the 
blank in his life had been filled. Mrs. Fosby came with her; 
the old lady had not seen her son-in-law since his flight from 
Thurdles, on that summer morning. Both of them were glad to 
let Margie chatter on, of anything and everything, as long as it 
was unimportant, as long as they could listen, and ask questions 
and take an interest, avoiding one another’s eyes. Through the 
self-created ordeal of this meeting, Margie’s flow of new ex- 
periences now carried them triumphantly. 

“Look, Margie, at the della Robbias,” said Anthony, as they 
drove past the Loggia di San Paolo; he did not trouble 
Mrs. Fosby to look at della Robbias. ‘Child, aren’t you glad 
to be in Florence again?” 

“Oh yes, beautiful Florence!” said the girl. ‘“ But, papa, ? 
was telling you about the rector’s daughters who lived clo 
to grandmamma.” He had to listen to England, England, 
Thurdles, Mrs. Fosby’s circle and surroundings, the worship of 
King Snob. The old lady said but little, except occasionally to 
correct a misconception. ‘“‘ The ‘Duchess, my dear! People don’t 
say Lady Dorrisford.” At that moment she certainly looked 
reproachfully towards Anthony, who tried hard not to feel 
ashamed. He trembled to think of all possible shortcomings. 
He was relieved when, immediately after dinner, she got Up and 
left him alone with the child. 

“Papa, there’s a thing I want to ask you,” began Menge 
immediately, with nervous rapidity of speech; “I didn’t want 
to write about it. Grandmamma has quantities of things, you 
know, that belonged to mamma, relics of when she was a baby, 
and when she was as old as I am—her first shoes, and her last 
pinafore, and all the works she made for birthdays, and 

“ Your grandmother!” exclaimed Anthony, amazed. 

“Yes”—the girl looked surprised. “She says that I shall 
have them all some day. I—I don’t mean when she dies—dear 
granny! And what I wanted to say was, she gave me—this!” 

From under her frock the child drew a plain gold locket, with 
gold monogram and thin gold chain. She pressed the spring. 
“ Grandmamma thinks this is very like,” she said. 

Anthony glanced down on a miniature photo of his wife, a 
simpering, grey thing, with the absurd head-dress of her teens. 

“There are any number of portraits at grandmamma’s,” said 
Margie. ‘She was so astonished to find I had never seen one of 
them. But I explained to her, you did not like portraits. 
Papa ““—Margie’s voice grew imploring—“ is this like? ” 
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“Come with me,” he answered. He led the way, and she 
followed, upstairs to the studio. He struck a match, and, without 
speaking, went straight to the inner door. Margie’s heart 
throbbed. He motioned her to accompany him. Hurriedly he 
lighted a great lamp, that blazed overhead. The child stood in 
the small chamber and looked. 

The walls were hung with a smooth grey texture like clouds; 
the whole room was bare, but for one picture, looming large. 
The child trembled with emotion. From grey clouds, in strange 
paleness of colouring, a white figure bent forward, seraphic, yet 
humanly idealised—a denizen of heaven, but a daughter of earth. 
All the warmth of the picture concentred in the eyes; and these 
were gazing at Margie. The locket, with the mother’s dull 
effigy, beat on the daughter’s breast. 
© “And that was mamma,” said Margie in a whisper. She stood 
immovable for many minutes. Anthony watched her. Then they 
went out of the little room together. 

“Mops,” said the father, using the pet name he had given her 
at Thurdles, “we will keep that picture to ourselves, you and I. 
Nobody else shall ever see it. And now you must go to bed. 
You are tired.” 


He found Mrs. Fosby waiting for him in the sitting-room. 
“ Anthony,” she said in an agitated voice, “pray be seated; I 
have semething of importance to communicate.” 

Anthony did as he was told. Important statements should be 
made without preparation, he thought. 

“Your brother Henry, as you are aware, is unwell,” said 
Mrs. Fosby, dropping a stitch. 

“No wonder, with his life, and in that climate!” replied 
Anthony aggressively; he was speculating where all the hideous 
articles were which Mrs. Fosby had remorselessly manufactured 
in the last few years. The old lady let the attack pass unnoticed. 
“But Henry was always fussy,” added Anthony. ‘I daresay it’s 
nothing much.” 

“He is very ill,” replied Mrs. Fosby, studying her work, yet 
dropping more stitches. ‘“ He is going to die.” 

“My God, what do you mean ?” exclaimed Anthony thickly. 

“He has been very ill fora long time. Much more so than 
he chose to let anyone know. But his energy and his sense 
of”— Mrs, Fosby’s eyes were fixed on her knitting—‘ of duty 
are immense. However, at last he has had to give in, The 


doctors insist on his leaying England. He is coming to the 
Riviera,” 
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“To recover ?” exclaimed Anthony passionately. 

“ No—to die.” 

Anthony sat with his face behind his hands. When at last 
he looked up, “Henry!” he said once. At the sound of his 
voice the tears gathered behind Mrs. Fosby’s spectacles. She 
was vexed with her son-in-law, the strange creature; sorry for 
him, certainly, but troubled by his eccentric way of taking things. 
Had she, then, not loved her daughter, she who, every Tuesday 
fortnight, in a room filled with portraits and other mementos, 
held a meeting of the Dorcas Society Margaret had started as a 
girl? It was a very nice society ; the Hon. Mrs. Boring belonged 
to it. Well, she, Mrs. Fosby, had taken up the meetings three 
weeks after Margaret’s death. 

She now spoke not a word of reproach about Anthony’s neglect 
of his brother—of his brother ?—of everything. She had made 
up her mind, with such vast cause of reproof, to be terribly 
silent. His sorrow at the bad news greatly touched her, but 
then, she remembered, he was always demonstrative, not to say 
sentimental. 

“One of my reasons for accompanying Margie was that I 
might tell you this,” she began presently; “I promised your 
brother to do so. He is cruelly alone. His servant is coming 
out with him, Francois. It is a blessing now that he has a 
French servant, though I do not approve of foreign domestics 
myself.” 

“ When is he coming?” asked Anthony. 

“Tn ten days or a fortnight.” 

“I wonder,” said Anthony timidly, ‘“ whether—whether he 
would like us to go to him?” 

Mrs. Fosby raised a pair of pleased eyes to her son-in-law’s face. 

“T know that he desires it above all things,” she said. 
“Anthony, he has of course been compelled to send in his 
resignation.” 

“ Poor, poor fellow,” said Anthony. 

“You will see it in the papers in a day or two. What papers 
have you here ?” 

“QOh—all,” replied Anthony hastily. ‘Miss Girling, the 
landlady’s niece, reads the Queen.” Mrs. Fosby again looked 
reproachful, “I think,” he continued, “I had better go upstairs 
to my room. I—your sad tidings have rather disturbed me. 
Perhaps we had better leave Florence immediately. Good-night. 
Poor Harry. Good-night.” 


“Yes, Margie, it is the last glimpse,” said Anthony. They 
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were standing under Giotto’s tower in the full midday movement 
of the city. ‘“ But perhaps we shall come back, you know.” 

“No, we shall never come back,” answered Margie. 

“What do you mean, child?” exclaimed her father un- 
comfortably. ‘ How can you tell?” 

“T don’t quite know what I mean, papa. Of course we may 
come back to Florence. But it won’t be coming back to this; 
not to Miss Girling and Miss Gray, for instance, though I don’t 
mean that either. I mean I don’t know; but things never come 
back, do they? We shall never be the same again.” 

“No; for one thing, you will grow older.” 

She heaved a sigh. “Yes, I suppose one must,” she said. 
And they both laughed. 

“And things happen to one, papa, and make one different. 
My going to England, for instance. I can’t be the same as 
before I went.” 

“What difference has that made?” he asked, a little anxiously. 

“T don’t know. I couldn’t possibly explain.” 

“Tell me you are happy, Margie. You have been happy here 
in Florence, have you not? All I care about is that you should 
be happy, dear.” 

“Of course I’m happy with you, papa.” 

“What would you like? ‘Tell me what you would like. If 
I can I will get it for you. All I care about is that you should 
be happy, dear.” His voice was tremulous with passion. 

Margie looked straight in front of her. “I don’t want any- 
thing, thank you, papa,” she said, “except for you to love me 
awfully. Almost as much as you loved mamma.” 

He stood silent by her side for some time. She was almost 
afraid she had offended him. At last he said in a very low 


voice, “You are like your mother in many things. It is time 
that we went.” 





Srederic Hervey, Earl and Dishop. 


Werner it was Chesterfield that said, “God created men, 
women, and Herveys,” or Lady Mary Wortley Montagu that 
said, “The world is peopled by men, women, and Herveys,” the 
epigram, in either shape, is the crystallised opinion of one com- 
petent to know and judge. It denotes, not, indeed, an asexual 
species, but a family whose eccentricities were so proper to itself 
as to crave for it a special designation. A mere man could never 
be a Hervey, nor a Hervey a common man. The first out- 
standing member of the family was that Lord Hervey of the 
‘Memoirs,’ whom Pope, in his most agreeable way, described as 
“the mere white curd of ass’s milk,” a toad, a bug, “a painted 
child of dirt.” His brother eloped with a married woman, and 
wrote pleasantly about “our wife” to her husband. One of Lord 
Hervey’s sons was (for a time) husband of the dashing Elizabeth 
Chudleigh, at whose bigamous marriage he connived, and who, as 
soi-disant Duchess of Kingston, provided the sensation of several 
seasons. A younger scion, a roystering bully claimed at length 
by the gallows, made it his chief amusement to hunt at midnight, 
scaring out of their wits the superstitious Irish peasants, who 
took the red glare of his torches, and the cry of phantom hounds 
rushing past, for signs of hell let loose. 

It was into this family that Frederic was born, on August 1, 
1730, the third son of Lord Hervey of Ickworth. Of his boyhood 
we know nothing. When he went up to Cambridge, the poct 
Gray was a resident don, and Hervey undoubtedly came into 
contact with him and with his friend Mason. He took no regular 
degree, but graduating M.A. as a nobleman, he went down in 
1754, intending to read for the Bar, but changed his mind, and 
entered holy orders. Preferment came but slowly; he had 
married in opposition to his family’s wishes while still an under- 
graduate, and seems to have been, for a time, in needy circum- 
stances. Early in 1761, hearing that Lord Halifax was to be 
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appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he endeavoured, through 
his friends, to secure the first chaplaincy at the Vice-Regal Court, 
and seized the occasion to resume his dropped acquaintanceship 
with Mason. Writing in January to Gray, Mason said, in 
relation to Hervey’s request for his influence :— 


“ He begs first to know whether it [his application for the chaplaincy] 
will interfere with me, and whether it might not be made compatible with 
my interest. All this was so jellied over with friendship that he thought, 
I fancy, I should scarce know the dish he presented me with. I have, 
however, in pity to his wife and family of small children, sent him an 
answer not so tart as he deserved.” 


Gray replied in those terms of tolerant, half-contemptuous 
irony he always used in reference to Hervey. He told Mason he 
envied him his friendship :— 


“ Alas! there was a time when he was my friend, and there was a time 
(he owned) when he had been my greatest enemy: why did I lose both 
one and the other of these advantages when at present I could be so 
happy with either, I care not which? Tell him he may take his choice; 
it is not from interest I say this, though I know he will some time or 
other be Earl of Bristol, but purely because I have long been without a 
knave and fool of my own.” 


Biding his time, Hervey went abroad, visiting the art galleries 


of Italy, and indulging an eager curiosity in things scientific. At 
Naples, in 1766, he met Sir William Hamilton, the English 
Ambassador, who, in his ‘Observations on Mount Vesuvius,’ notes 
that Hervey, along with two other Englishmen, was in the 
neighbourhood of the volcano when it was giving warning of the 
great eruption of 1767, and that, approaching too near, he was 
wounded in the arm by a falling stone. Hervey was recalled to 
England early in 1767 by news of the appointment of his brotker 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which opened the way to the 
long-deferred promotion. He was made Bishop of Cloyne, and 
what his friends thought of the election is sufficiently indicated 
in the following passage in a letter from Mason to Gray :— 


“Tf I had spirits for it, I would congratulate you on the new bishop of 
Cloyne. Is it not, think you, according to the order of things (I mean 
not the general but the peculiar order of our own times), that the 
mitre which so lately was on the brows of the man with every virtue under 


Heaven [Pope’s description of Berkeley] should now adorn those of our 
friend Frederic ? ” 


Gray was at this time in London, and writing to Mason on 
June 6 of the same year, he said, “I have seen his lordship of 
Cloyne very often. He is very jolly, and we devoured four 
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raspberry puffs together in Cranbourn Alley, standing at a 
pastrycook’s shop in the street.” A month later, Mason told 
Gray that “Billy Hervey” had preached for him at York, and 
taken tea with him, and would call on Gray, then staying at Old 
Park, near Durham, on his way to Scotland “with a Scotch 
captain ten times duller than himself.” But the Bishop did not 
go so far out of his way. Gray notes that he “went directly to 
Durham,” where “ he danced at the assembly with a conquering 
mien, and all the misses swear he is the genteelest thing they 
ever set eyes on, and wants nothing but two feet more in 
height.” 

Hervey had not been for more than a twelvemonth bishop when 
he left Cloyne for the far richer and more important see of Derry. 
Nobody could have expected that he would do any credit to the 
episcopate. Gray had said of him that he “sometimes (from 
vanity!) does a right thing”; Horace Walpole told Mann that 
his own mother “did not highly reverence his sincerity.” But 
he falsified predictions by turning out an admirable bishop, if 
not as a shepherd of souls, at least in all that concerned the 
temporal interests of his diocese. Free-handed, with an open 
mind, and no ecclesiastical prejudice, greedy of popular acclaim, 
he soon established amicable relations with all parties; built, 
restored, and decorated churches and other public buildings, cut 
roads through districts hitherto impassable, interested himself in 
farming and coal mines, and was so little aggressive theologically 
that when he died Presbyterians and Roman Catholics joined 
hands to raise his monument in the public park. As yet he seems 
to have caused no public scandal. John Wesley, staying at Derry 
in the course of one of his missionary tours, recorded in his diary 
his impressions of the Bishop. 


“ June 14, 1775, being Whit Sunday,” he wrote, “the bishop preached 
® judicious useful sermon on the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. He is 
both a good writer and a good speaker, and he celebrated the Lord’s 
Sapper with admirable solemnity. Tuesday, 16. The bishop invited me 
to dinner, and told me: ‘I know you do not love our hours, and will 
therefore order dinner to be on table between two and three o’clock.’ We 
had a piece of boiled beef and an English pudding. This is true good 
breeding. The bishop is entirely easy and unaffected in his whole 
behaviour, exemplary in all parts of public worship, and plenteous in 
good works.” 


Two years after this, the Bishop left Ireland and went with his 
wife and third daughter by easy stages to Rome. He was in 
weak health, but an incurable restlessness was part of his 
character, and the indulgence of his artistic tastes also entered 
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into the motive of his journey. It happens that at this point 
in his career we gain some new light on his doings and character 
from a correspondence hitherto unpublished, which a fortunate 
discovery has enabled one of his descendants to give to the 
world.* Six months before he set out on this tour, his favourite 
daughter Elizabeth had been married to John Thomas Foster, an 
Irish country gentleman and M.P. On June 6, 1777, we find the 
Bishop’s wife writing from Brussels to her daughter a letter full 
of motherly tenderness. The marriage had pleased the family, 
and Mrs. Foster’s anticipations of an heir filled her mother’s 
heart with lively interest and concern. “Je vous sers sur mon 
cceur,” she wrote, “‘and I repeat to you to take care of yourself, 
and above all to be at home in time.” Her letters at successive 
stages of the outward journey recur to the domestic theme— 


“T hope that you will remember that you have many necessary things to 
provide, but don’t do it without a person of prudence to advise you, for 
finery and expense in these matters is very ridiculous for a private station. 
... I hope you are attentive to take your pills ... that you do not 
exercise too much, or sit up very late; as to the rest you must arm 
yourself with fortitude against a time which I hope will be of as little 
suffering as possible, and that abundantly made amends for by the 
fruit of it.” 


But I have not space to show by quotations what a practical 
and admirable woman—“ very respectable,” Horace Walpole 
called her—Hervey had chosen for his wife. 

The Bishop’s first letter to his daughter was dated from 
Pyrmont, where he had been drinking the waters comme un 
enragé, as he said, going on to describe with some humour the 
society in which he found himself :— 


“There are no canaille, little bourgeoisie, and some persons, not only 
of great distinction, but of excellent dispositions ... Among the crowd 
are expatriated prime ministers, exhausted ministers of the gospel, 
Lutherans, Jews, Greeks, etc., who altogether form a good savoury oglio 
of society, especially as one can pick out of the dish such pieces as are too 
luscious or too hard for one’s stomach.” 


From this interesting circle he proceeded to Mannheim, where 
he and the Prince of Saxe-Gotha took a violent fancy for each 
other, and thence to Augsburg, where he visited the “mad” 


* <The Two Duchesses,’ edited by Vere Foster (London, Blackie 
and Son, 1898). The book takes its title from Georgiana and Elizabeth, 
successively wives of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, and is one of the most 


interesting and valuable collections of family letters published for some 
time. 
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Duke of Stuttgart, as he called him, and inspected his school 
for boys :— 


’ “ A more elegant and orderly raree-showI never saw. Imagine, my dear, 
three hundred lads from seven years old up to twenty-seven, all ranged in 
different classes but in the same uniform, same manner of dressing the 
hair, same hats, stockings, buckles, marching with as regular a step as a 
regiment of guards, and presenting themselves each before his respective 
plate, standing stock-still till the signal is given for grace, and then each 
joining most reverentially in the benediction. When that is finished they 
remain as motionless till the word is given for sitting down, which alone 
is done with some eagerness. They then eat as methodically as they 
march... Their dread of the Prince was shocking, though he seemed to 
do everything to familiarise them with him ... Each lies in a separate 
bed, and fifty of them sleep so cleanlily in one room that the air is as pure 
within as without.” 


The travellers reached Rome early in 1778, and in his first 
letter thence the Bishop entrusted his daughter with a somewhat 
odd commission. “I wish you to buy me,” he said, “the hand- 
somest poplin you can find, and of the richest colour, as much as 
will make the most fashionable gown.” The stuff was to be 
forwarded to him “at the Cardinal de Bernis’ at Rome, where I 
am on such a footing that he has done this more than once for 
me.” There is no hint as to the precise destination of the poplin. 
Hervey was, as we shall see later, more devoted to gallantry 
than beseemed a clergyman, but it is probable that the fashionable 
gown was intended as a present, not to some fair inamorata, but 
to some high-placed lady by whose aid he hoped to get inklings 
of political secrets. He was delighted with his life in Rome. 
Defying damp and fatigue, he made tireless rounds of the palaces, 
collecting rarities, studying antiquities, even employing painters 
in his own rooms. 


“Tis really a life of paradise,” he wrote. “The sett of English, too, 
are pleasant enough, and have their balls and assemblies, and their 
conversaziones, and instead of riots, gallantries, and drunkenness, are 
wrapt up in antiquities, busts and pictures.” 


Still he kept an eye on current politics :— 


“There seems to be no possibility of escaping a French war. They are 
working with all their might at Toulon, and only getting ready to attack 
us the better. My intelligence is pretty good, and they are so confident 
of success that they scarcely veil their faces enough to conceal it.” 


The Bishop’s sojourn in his paradise lasted many months. His 
vivacity and easy manners made him an agreeable companion of 
cardinals and diplomats. He joked with young French officers 
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on the expected invasion of Ireland, promising to show them 
indulgence when laid by the heels in Dublin gaols. His wife 
in one letter makes a sly hit at one of his whimsies. “Vesuvius 
has been so quiet,” she writes, “that your father has not been 
tempted to go there. I hope it will not take a tantarwm at the 
time we go northward, for fear we should make a short turn 
towards it.” But he was too much concerned just then with the 
political outlook to go in quest of other excitement. He told his 
daughter in May that French officers in Rome had been hurriedly 
recalled to their regiments; not, however, before he had assured 
himself of their destination, and gleaned “ more particulars than 
they would have chosen before dinner to communicate.” 

There was in Rome a large number of Irish friars who were 
diligently courted by the French ministers, and whose elation at 
the prospect of war was so high, that they ventured to rally 
Hervey on his purchases of statues and busts, assuring him that 
ere long all his treasures must belong to them. He viewed with 
great alarm the prospect of a French descent on Ireland, but his 
apprehensions were partly removed by the welcome news that an 
Act had been passed to relieve Roman Catholics from the obligation 
to take the oath of supremacy. Then he was eager to get back to 
Ireland to see how a measure in which he had taken so warm an 
interest was received. But his hope of an early return was 
frustrated by the Roman fever that attacked him and every 
member of his family in turn. He was still in Rome in September, 
when he wrote to say that all were making great strides towards 
health, but the journey to England would not be possible until 
April. In the same letter he madea startling revelation of politico- 
ecclesiastical intrigue. A bill was at that time before the Irish 
Parliament to ‘remove all disabilities from Roman Catholics. 


“Tf such a bill should pass,” wrote the Bishop, “ I pledge myself to bring 
£60,000 sterling within eighteen months into the kingdom for the purpose 
of building cathedrals, churches and chapels. The Pope will give us 
£5000, and one single convent in Bohemia, of Irish friars, subscribes 
£1000, the seminaries of Valladolid and Salamanca as much.” 


The intriguing Bishop was almost an anachronism in the last 
years of the eighteenth century, but it is only just to say that 
Hervey had a perfectly sincere belief in “reciprocal toleration,” 
heightened by his observation of the bad effects of intolerance 
through all the great towns of Italy. 

The end of the year 1778 saw the Herveys still in Rome, doing 
their best by means of regular drives, pleasant company, and 
avoidance of the physicians to recover tone after several relapses 
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into illness. “Great towns are the churchyard of the human 
species,” he wrote to Mrs. Foster, and learning that she had 
planned her second lying-in to take place at Dublin, he ex- 
postulated with her on running the risks of so prejudicial an 
atmosphere. 


“ Air, my dear Elizabeth,” he wrote, gravely propounding a theory 
which the youngest schoolboy of to-day would smile at, “air is nothing 
more than a fluid whose purity and impurity depend almost entirely 
upon the greater or less degree of its elasticity ; in great cities and marshes 
there can be little elastick air, for reasons too obvious to mention to 
you. Dublin is both a great city and a great marsh ; judge, therefore, 
what a stagnant air it must always contain. Fear it, my dear Ophelia, 
fear it.” 


The Herveys seem to have left Rome early in 1779, and to 
have made a leisurely return to England, laden with presents for 
their children and grandchildren. On November 6 of that year, 
the Bishop wrote from Preston on his way to Ireland. The state 
in which he found that unhappy country on his arrival filled 
him with the greatest disappointment and concern. “Can any 
country flourish,” he wrote, “‘ where two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are still crouching under the lash of the most severe illiberal 
penalties that ever one set of citizens laid upon the other?” 


“Tt is scarcely credible, but too true,” he had previously told his friend 
Strange, the British Minister at Venice, “that if a younger brother of a 
Popish family in that country is base enough to abjure his religion either 
from indifference or from lucre, he disinherits all his elder brothers, be 
they twenty in number, renders his father tenant for life, and after his 
death gets full possession of his estate. ‘Ex pede Herculem.’”* 

“ All the errors in our Popish laws,” he continued in the letter of 
November 6, “‘ have proceeded from one fatal and as yet insurmountable 
piece of ignorance. The Protestants here have universally concluded that 
every Roman Catholic is a Papist, that is, that every man who was fool 
enough to believe in transubstantiation was wicked enough to hold no 
faith with heretics and to deny allegiance to his sovereign the moment 
that sovereign was excommunicated by the Pope.” 


He went on to say that he had bribed clerks and under-clerks 
in the Papal offices until he obtained the whole of the con- 
fidential correspondence between Rome and the Irish clergy on 
a recent question, and detected the plans of the projected 
invasion of England. Every member of the cardinals’ committee 
at Rome, he said, was— 


“as venal asa board of aldermen; but in order to bribe them you must 
buy a picture of one, give a poplin to the niece or the mistress of another, 





* Egerton MSS., 2001. 
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asuit of clothes to the secretary of a third, and so on; so that with a 
good purse and a liberal hand one may know every tittle of what these 
Christian Pharisees have sworn not to reveal.” 


Less than a month after the penning of this very frank and 
cynical epistle, a momentous change in the Bishop’s circumstances 
resulted from the death of his childless brother. On December 3, 
1779, Frederic Hervey became the fourth Earl of Bristol. We 
have no information on the immediate effects of his succession to 
the title and estates. Apparently, he withdrew for a time in 
despair from active participation in politics, the line he had taken 
having caused some estrangement between him and several of his 
oldest and most intimate friends. He believed that the country 
was on the verge of the most sanguinary civil war it had ever 
known, and he deplored the false security which blinded the 
Government to the danger, and caused it to disregard all 
warnings and counsel. He was worried, too, by domestic 
anxiety. Serious differences had arisen between his daughter, 
now the Lady Elizabeth Foster, and her husband. What the 
origin of the quarrel was cannot be gathered, though from the 
Countess’s advice to her daughter, somewhat later, to “ beware of 
putting on the coquette,” and to make no opposition to her 
husband’s demands for the custody of the children, it is im- 


possible not to infer that the lady was, at least, partly to blame. 
Mr. Foster was, according to the Countess— 


“more absurd and inconsistent than it is possible to express . . . he is 
a ship totally without ballast, blown about by every gust of passion, a very 


tiring companion, and an insufficient and unsatisfactory friend ... How 
could I be so mistaken in him!” 


This was one of the penalties of a hasty marriage, for from one 
of Hervey’s letters to Strange, it is clear that the courtship had 
lasted but a very few months. The unhappy couple separated, 
and the Lady Elizabeth was for a time compelled to look to her 
father for support, and to her uncles when he failed her. We 
learn in a letter of Horace Walpole that she was in such straits 
as to be glad to earn £300 a year as governess to a natural 
daughter of the Duke of Devonshire. This may have been the 
beginning, odd as it seems, of her connection with the Duchess 
Georgiana, of whom she soon became the bosom friend, living 
with her at Devonshire House and elsewhere in the closest 
intimacy, and ultimately succeeding her as wife of the Duke. 
That she had been previously his mistress was a contemporary 


rumour, which gains some support from incidental references in 
these late-published letters. 
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Dating from his accession to the earldom, the oddities in the 
Bishop’s character seem to have rapidly developed, while his 
outward conduct became even less consistent with his pro- 
fession. The exemplariness noted by Wesley totally disap- 
peared, giving place to an undisguised contempt of sanctities 
and a reckless neglect of his duty. In the course of 1781 he 
was staying at Bowood, the seat of Lord Shelburne, at the same 
time as Jeremy Bentham, and the jurist, writing to his friend 
Wilson, sketched his character with due admixture of light and 
shade :— 


“Lord Bristol is here—a most excellent companion—pleasant, intelli- 
gent, well-read and well-bred—liberal-minded to the last degree. He has 
been everywhere and knows everything . . . Lord S. told me he is equally 
well-known for his spirit of intrigue and his habit of drawing the long 
bow. Indeed, there does seem to be something of that in him; besides 
that, they say there is something of a crack in the brain runs through the 
whole family.” 


The “crack ” ran in strange directions. For a few months the 
Earl would be full of a scheme for raising money among 
his friends to build a 78-gun ship for the Irish nation, or to 
buy warships from the Venetian Republic. Then he would 
bend his whole energy upon the fantastic house he was build- 
ing at Down Hill, which, filled with the treasures gathered 
in many continental tours, he flattered himself would be a 
Tusculanum, but which remained unfinished, a burden to his 
family, and, in Lady Bristol’s words, “a stupendous monument 
of folly.” Then he would flash out into notoriety for his 
blasphemous conversation, his avowal of total disbelief in 
revealed religion, his shameless disregard of the rudiments of 
morality. 

Withal, he never wavered in his devotion to practical pursuits. 
Having met Arthur Young, the famous agriculturist and traveller, 
he was drawn by their common interest in agriculture into 
an intimacy so close that he must needs have Young to 
dine at Ickworth every Thursday for half a year. Young's 
opinion of his eccentric host is recorded in his memoirs. He 
had never met so extraordinary a man: “a perfect original, 
dressed in classical adorning,” he calls him. The connection 
between the two men was kept up for several years. Writing 
in 1785 from Down Hill, Lord Bristol gave Young his 
thoughts on agriculture, a science which, he said, is “the 
basis of all public and private virtues, as it banishes laziness, 
fortifies the body, leads to fuir and honest procreation, provides 
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sustenance, and multiplies the tenderest and most enduring ties 
in nature.” 


“I love agriculture,” he wrote at a later date, “ because it makes good 
citizens, good husbands, good fathers, good children; because it does not 
leave @ man time to plunder his neighbour, and because by its plenty it 
bereaves him of the temptation ; and I hate an aristocratical government 
because it plunders these honest fellows; because it is idle; it is insolent ; 
it values itself on the merits of it; and because, like an overbearing 
torrent, the farther it is removed from its fountain-head, and the less it 
partakes of its original purity, the more desolation it carries with it; and 
because, like a stinking, stagnated pool, it inflicts those very disorders 


which it was the chief merit of its spring and fountain-head to heal and 
remove.” 


There is here a whimsicality almost Montaignesque ; like 
Montaigne, Hervey might truly be said niaiser et fantastiquer on 
philosophy. 

At this time he seems to have informally separated from his 
wife. On his return to Ireland in 1782, he had left her at 
Ickworth, and in several successive letters to her daughter 
Elizabeth, Lady Bristol gave utterance, darkly indeed, to her 
woes. She was apparently kept short of money, though the Earl 
had let his town house, without consulting her, for £600 a year. 
She spoke of insult and oppression, of being told that her advice 
was presumption, and that she was made up of vanity and ostenta- 
tion ; but added that even her resentment was “ softened down into 
compassion for the frailties of human nature and for the wreck 
which warring passions bring upon it” ; her happiness “has long 
been an empty sound.” Left at Ickworth “without a plan, view, 
or improvement [? employment] of any sort to occupy a mind so 
much harassed,” she yet thanked God that she had objects out of 
her husband’s reach. And she had no wish for revenge. “I beg 
you will be very cautious, in speaking of him to others, how you 
throw any blame on him on my account. I leave him to Heaven 
gnd to those thorns that in his bosom lodge to prick and sting 
him.” 

But so far from being pricked and stung, the Earl was enjoying 
himself in Ireland in his fantastic way. The great national 
movement for the reform of the Irish Parliament was then in 
agitation, and the armed Volunteers enrolled a distinguished 
recruit in the person of the Bishop of Derry. On the occasion of 
the meeting of the National Convention at Dublin, he made his 
entry into the capital at the head of a triumphal procession. 
Mr, Lecky, following Sir Jonah Barrington, has picturesquely 
described the scene :— 
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“ Dressed entirely in purple, with diamond knee- and shoe-buckles, and 
with long gold tassels hanging from his white gloves, he sat in an open 
landau drawn by six noble horses caparisoned with purple ribands. 
Dragoons rode on each side of his carriage, which proceeded slowly 
through the different streets amid the cheers of a large crowd, till it 
arrived at the door of the Parliament House, where a halt was called, and 
a loud blast of trumpets startled the assembled members. Several, wholly 
ignorant of the cause of the tumult, flocked from curiosity to the door, 
and the Bishop saluted them with royal dignity. The volunteers presented 
arms; the bands played the Volunteer March, then with a defiant blast of 
trumpets the procession proceeded on its way.” 


In the proceedings of the Convention the Bishop was urgent for 
prompt and vigorous action against the English Government, and 
but for the counteracting discretion of Charlemont and Flood he 
might not improbably have drawn the two countries into a war. 
“Things are going on well,” he said one day to Charlemont, 
rubbing his hands with mirth: “we shall have blood, my lord; 
we shall have blood!” His conduct and his reckless language 
somewhat alarmed the Government, and Lord Northington, the 
Lord Lieutenant, actually carried about in his pocket a warrant for 
his arrest. But his counsels were too violent for the rest of the 
patriots, and ere long General Burgoyne was able to tell Fox that 
Hervey was dispirited and mortified at his failure to raise a 
popular cry. From this time his ardour in the cause of Ireland 
seems to have diminished, and early in 1786 he betook himself 
again to the Continent, leaving his wife to lament that his “very 
extraordinary conduct ” had “given rise to many ill-natured 
reflections on the whole family.” Of what sort these were 


may be judged from a letter of Walpole, who describes him 
a8 a— 


“‘mitred Proteus, who would be glad of a red hat [an unjustifiable 
taunt], and whose crimes cannot be palliated but by his profligate folly. 
His immorality, martial pretences and profaneness covered him with 
dium and derision. Blasphemy was the puddle in which he washed away 
his episcopal Protestantism, though perhaps he flatters himself that as 
Episcopacy is deemed an indelible character, he shall be admitted ad 
eundem (as they say at Cambridge and Oxford) into the Church of 
Rome. Do you know that this champion of liberty was so violent an 
anti-American that when last at Paris he was so abusive on Dr. Franklin 


and the colonies that he was ordered to depart on pain of the 
Bastille ?” 


Hervey spent the remaining seventeen years of his life almost 
entirely on the Continent, and for a considerable portion of that 
time we have little information about him. His long absences 
from his diocese did not pass without remonstrance from the 
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Primate, but the only reply Hervey made to the Archbishop’s 
letters was to send him three blue peas in a blue bladder done 
up in a neat parcel! 

In 1786 Mann wrote to Walpole saying that Hervey was 
hovering about Tuscany, moving from one place to another to 
avoid his eldest son, whom he left “in absolute distress while he 
himself squanders vast sums in what he calls the Beaux Arts, 
though he only purchases the dregs of them.” This impeachment 
of the Bishop’s taste is supported by Pryse Lockhart Gordon, 
who says that “under the pretence of being a patron of the arts 
he became quite a Maecenas, and so far he benefited them that he 
scattered large sums among poor painters, and purchased pictures 
without discrimination.” 

He received from home a quarterly remittance of upwards of 
£5000, but was so reckless in his purchases that, before the next 
remittance was due, his purse was invariably empty; he had not 
enough left to buy a bottle of Orvieto, Lord Cloncurry tells us, 
and then had to dispose of part of his collection of treasures at a 
ruinous loss. 

At Naples, in 1786, he was attacked by a serious illness, in 
connection with which Grattan’s son and biographer tells a 
curious story. Hervey was so ill that the physicians gave him 
over, and he was receiving the Sacrament, when a pretty young 
Italian woman came to the door of his room, and begged to be 
admitted. Lord Northington, who was there, told her that she 
could not see the Bishop, to whom the last rites were being 
administered. But the girl did not understand, and thinking 
that medicine was meant, said with determination, ‘“‘ Quando avra 
passato, io entraro! ” 

According to P. L. Gordon, the Earl-Bishop spent several years 
in Paris. His daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Foster, was cer- 
tainly there in 1788, and the absence of any letters to her 
from her father, who was her constant correspondent, seems to 
support the inference that he was too near her to render letter- 
writing necessary. Gordon says that Hervey was compelled to 
leave Paris by the outbreak of the Revolution; and assuredly, one 
who had been threatened with the Bastille under the Monarchy, 
for expressing anti-Republican opinions, could hardly have found 
Paris a safer place under the Directory. But it is impossible 
to assign a positive date to an incident related of him by 
Gordon as having occurred soon after his departure from Paris. 
Halting at Siena, as he journeyed from Rome to Florence, he 
was just sitting down to dinner when the procession of the Host 

happened te pass beneath the window of his room. He chanced 
D2 
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to have a particular aversion to the tinkling of bells, and, rising 
in a fit of fury, without a thought of consequences, he seized a 
tureen of pasta, and threw the contents out of the window plump 
into the midst of the solemn group. The spectators, not less 
horror-struck than the priests at this profanation of so sacred a 
ceremony, assailed the hotel en masse, determined to wreak their 
vengeance on the outrageous offender, who, however, had slipped 
out by a back way with his valet, and by means of a lavish distribu- 
tion of gold secured hiding until night. Then post-haste he fled the 
Tuscan borders, never stopping until he reached Padua, pursued 
by an edict of the Grand Duke, for ever banishing him from 
Tuscany on pain of the galleys. 

Once in safety, however, he sought to propitiate the Duke. 
He wrote to a friend begging his intercession, declaring that he 
had no idea the Host was passing when he threw the pasta out. 
Unluckily, this letter was opened by one of the French officers 
in the town, who found that the Bishop had given the rein to his 
satirical humour in sundry comments on the condition of Padua, 
and the imbecility of the French Government. The commandant, 
highly indignant at the impudence of this “maudit prétre 
anglais,” gave orders for his arrest, denounced him as a spy, 
and threatened him with the guillotine. But the Bishop was rich, 
and, as Gordon says, the goose with the golden eggs is not usually 
killed. Hervey was merely placed under surveillance at his hotel. 
and ordered to pay an amende of five thousand francs for the good 
of the State, and to provide dinner daily for the six members of 
his guard. Thus for several months he lived like a prince, often 
entertaining the commandant and other officers of rank. At 
length, by the promise of five hundred louis, he bribed one of his 
guard to contrive his escape. Feigning illness, he kept his bed 
for several days while the details were being arranged ; then, one 
midnight, being small he was crammed into a hamper, and 
transported on the shoulders of a facchino to the river Brenta, 
where he found a vessel chartered to convey him to Trieste. No 
sooner was he safe on Austrian soil, than he sent a letter to his 
banker in Paris, urging him not to honour the bill of five hundred 
louis, which, he said, had been extorted from him by the com- 
mandant at Padua under fear of death! By the same post he 
wrote to the commandant, denouncing the poor fellow who had 
been foolish enough to liberate him in reliance on a bishop's 
word, 

In 1796, Hervey met at Naples the lady who, having been 
displaced in the favour of Frederic William of Prussia, had been 
consoled by the title of Countess Lichtenau. The Bishop, now in 
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his 67th year, became an infatuated admirer of the Countess, and 
for her he threw off all the remnant of clerical decorum. He was 
intimate, too, with Lady Hamilton, the already notorious wife of 
the English Ambassador. His box at the opera was the centre of 
attraction for the lavish display of the charms of his “ dearest 
Emma” and his “sweet Countess,” and the screams of laughter 
with which they rewarded his sallies. One story he delighted in 
telling was of the manner in which he had tricked a whole 
convent of Swiss monks into receiving him unsuspectingly as a 
bishop of their own Church. 

His temper seems to have become more and more gusty as he 
grew older. At a party at Sir William Hamilton’s there hap- 
pened to be a Prince of the English royal house, who was over 
zealous in contributing his quota to the entertainment of the 
company by singing, unasked, song after song. His skill was not 
to the taste of our fastidious bishop, who, after a peevish pish or 
two, broke out with, “‘ Pray cease; you have the ears of an ass!” 
But the gallant Prince sang only the more lustily, whereupon 
Hervey turned to a lady, and said hotly, “ This may be very fine 
braying, but it is intolerable singing!” 

Lord Bristol’s connection with the Countess Lichtenau led him 
to conceive an ambitious project for his house. By Frederic 
William she had several daughters, one of whom, the Countess de 
la Marche, the Bishop was anxious to secure as bride for his 
second son and heir, Frederic Lord Hervey, now twenty-seven 
years old. The match was apparently arranged at Pyrmont, 
where Hervey dined several times with the King of Prussia and 
his discarded mistress, and was actually offered the loan of the 
King’s palace of Sans Souci for a month, to be spent in company 
with the Countess. As it happened, Lord Hervey was already set 
on a love-match, which his father was so eager to frustrate, that 
he wrote five times within a month to Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
imploring her to use her influence to break off her brother’s 
engagement, and to secure his interest in the “ beautiful, elegant, 
important, and interesting object” proposed to him. He warned 
the young man to learn “by the example he has before his eyes 
within his own family,” which “ought fully to determine him 
against a love-match; "tis so ominous a lottery, so pregnant with 
blanks, so improbable a success.” He recurred to this pet scheme 
egain and again, begging the Lady Elizabeth to bring her brother 
to Naples, where “a warm air bath, in that most bilmy of 
atmospheres, amidst music, friends, and dissipation, will be as 
soothing to his mind as the climate to his body.” The Bishop’s 
perturbation of mind may be inferred from this confused sen- 
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tence. He went on: “As to his love project, thus stands our 
account :— 


On my project. 
“1. A lady without fortune, with- . A lady with £10,000 a year 
out connections. instead of £5000, and five 
2. No possible settlement on my more in reversion. 
part nor on Lord Hervey’s. . An English dukedom. 
3. All my Irish leasehold estates . The highest and most desir- 
entailed long ago on H. Bruce able of all connections. 
and his children; on Theo. 4. Peace of mind for me and 
Bruce and his children; on himself. 
your two sons; on Caroline ; This is your brief, and I expect 
and finally on Frederick, with you to plead with eloquence 
a clause in favour of myself. the cause of us all.” 
4. Therefore poverty, famine, and 
omnipotent love for her and 
her children. 


But Lord Hervey was deaf to all entreaties, proof against all 
blandishments ; and his father, in high dudgeon, departed for Sans 
Souci, there to seek consolation from ‘‘ my dear Countess and her 
beautiful, elegant, mild, gentle daughter. Would to God she were 
also mine!” At Sans Souci he spent a rapturous month, On 
the eve of his departure for Naples once more, he wrote charac- 


teristically to the Lady Elizabeth :— 


“ Alas! I have those accumulated purgatories of the Alps to pass before 

I can exter that earthly paradise. So to-morrow we decamp, bag and 
baggage; and no bad baggage is mine; geese, turkeys, ducks, shoulders 
and legs of mutton alternately, preceded by two graduate cooks, masters 
of arts, who arrive just one hour before us—quanto basta—to find our 
dinner as ready as our appetites. Lo, here is our diary: At seven help 
Hyperion [? Frederic William] to his horse, and then mount our own; 
trot away fifteen or eighteen miles sans y penser; find excellent coffee and 
better cream, and two eggs ready for a rapacious stomach, with all its 
suc gastric afloat, ready to consume whatever it receives ... after two 
hours’ rest, but not of our tongues, for we babble like parrots or starlings, 
though our converse be not quite sterling;* on horseback anew, and 
even so we dispatch fifteen or eighteen miles more through this ocean 
of sand, with now and then a village to make the remaining solitude more 
sensible; at close of day we close our labours, and then here is our 
recompense :— 

Soupe 

Bouilli of duck or goose 

Mutton, shoulder or leg, 
and a large bowl of punch, in which we bury all fatigue, and at length all 





* Dining with Frederic William and the Prince of Denmark, the talk 
passed from the question of political alliances to the merits of a roasted 
capon. Hervey blurted out, with daring innuendo, that he hated and 
abhorred all neutral animals ! 
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thought, and then, as the clock strikes eight, enter the warming-pan, 


et tout est dit, and all night sleep in Elysium without one single ghost in 
our dreams,” 


He was in no haste on this return journey to Naples. He made 
leisurely progress through Jena, Dresden, Plauen, and other towns, 
and from each he wrote voluminously to his daughter on domestic 
and international affairs, suggesting political schemes of wide 
scope and no little daring. He ventured to play the dominie 
with Frederic William himself. “All the great men of the 
century,” he said, frankly glancing at himself, “are Frederics.” 
One scheme of his, for partitioning France among her rivals, made 
(he told Lady Elizabeth) a deep impression on the King, and raised 
in him the most vigorous resolutions. “But alas! I know him. 
One hour in the lap of his danseuse, and he lies there the shadow 
of a king.” Ere the end of that year Frederic William was 
dead, and his successor had sent the Countess Lichtenau to 
prison; and so Lord Bristol’s fine house of cards tumbled to 
pieces, 

This was the beginning of five years of trouble and disappoint- 
ment. When the French overran Italy in 1798, accompanied by 
a horde of dealers and hucksters, the treasures of so notorious a 
collector as the Earl of Bristol could not hope to escape what 
Paul Louis Courier expressively called Ja serre des agents. His 
whole collection was plundered, and he was himself thrown a 
prisoner into the castle of Milan. He wrote to his daughter a 
piteous letter, imploring her to induce Pitt to appoint him 
ambassador at Rome, the only means he could suggest of saving 
“all that immense, valuable, and beautiful property, a large 
mosaic pavement, sumptuous chimney-pieces, for my new house, 
and pictures, statues, busts, and marbles without end, first-rate 
Titians and Raphaels, dear Guidos, and three Carraccis—gran Dio! 
che tesoro.” 

By the exertions of some of his friends, reinforced by the whole 
artistic community of Rome, a sum of £10,000 was raised to 
redeem his treasures, worth at least as much again. Within a 
week of the payment, however, the collection was again plundered 
and irrevocably dispersed, and Lord Bristol regained his liberty 
with even deeper anguish than he lost it. 

From then on to the end we have little information about him. 
Lord Cloncurry met him at Rome in 1802, where he rode about 
the streets dressed in red plush breeches and a broad-brimmed 
white straw hat, the people believing that to be the ordinary 
costume of an Irish bishop. His irregularities were the talk of 
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the town. A friend of Cloncurry’s was once bargaining with a 
carriage-keeper for the hire of a vehicle. Upon his remonstrating 
against a demand of fourteen instead of twelve crowns, asked by 
another, he was told that “it was easy for the competitor to work 
cheap, as his wife had an amico, who was a farmer, and sold the 
complaisant husband oats and hay cheap; while he himself was, 
on the contrary, obliged to raise his charges in consequence of his 
wife being thrown back upon his hands by the death of Milor il 
Vescovo.” 

Taken suddenly ill on a journey from Albano to Rome, 
the Earl died in July, 1803, in a cattle-shed attached to a 
cottage, the peasants refusing to admit a heretic to die under 
their roof. Lord Cloncurry took charge of the wreck of his 
property, and his body was brought to England and interred at 
Ickworth. 

In personal appearance the Earl-~Bishop was small of stature, 
delicately formed in person and face, lively in movement and 
bearing, and rapid in speech. Goethe, who saw him for an hour 
at Jena in 1797, found him “rough and rude, in more than one 
sense one-sided and narrow; as a Briton impassive, as an in- 
dividual wilful, as a clergyman severe, as a man of letters 
pedantic.” But he was a man of Geist, who knew the world, and 
was able to discuss the most various subjects. “ Rectitude, zeal 
for the good and its immediate influence, makes itself felt through- 
out all that is repellent in his other qualities.” Goethe did not 
know him in his private relations. Generosity no one denied him, 
though, perhaps, no one would go so far as his panegyrist 
Chalmers, who declares that-he clothed the naked and fed the 
hungry, letting not his left hand know what his right hand did: 
“The tears and lamentations of widows and orphans discovered 
his philanthropy when he was no more.” But Charles James Fox, 
no severe moralist, called him “‘a madman and a dishonest one” ; 
Horace Walpole, no precisian, had nothing but scorn for “ this 
right irreverent Bishop”; Lord Charlemont, one of his political 
rivals in Ireland, stigmatised him as ‘“‘a bad father, a worse 
husband, a determined deist, very blasphemous in his conversa- 
tion, and greatly addicted to intrigue and gallantry.” Yet he 
had just ideas about and took great pains for the education of his 
sons, and though he quarrelled with them, with his brothers, 
with his wife, scarcely a suspicion of dissension clouds his 
relations with his daughter Elizabeth. She, indeed, seems to 
have been a woman of extraordinary tact; she called her father 
“a cruel man,” but apparently she was able to manage him, 
and his letters to her breathe a settled affection, a playful tender- 
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ness even. There is no excuse for his vices, his blasphemies, 
his petty domestic tyrannies; but it is a thousand pities that a 
man of such genuine ability, so swift and penetrative in in- 
tellect, so bold in action, so broad in sympathies, should so 
miserably have failed, even of attaining his aim of being merely 
the Lucullus of his time, through the Herveys’ “crack in the 
brain.” 
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Che Spectre of Lavington. 


Durine the short time that had passed since his institution the 
new Rector of Lavington had heard a good deal about the Squire’s 
daughter. It seems an ungallant thing to say, but she was the 
one bitter drop in the cup which otherwise promised to be all 
sweetness. In other respects, he told himself, the change which 
he had made was for the better. After moving in the natural 
sequence of events from one curacy to another, it was good to feel 
settled at last; good to be at no one’s beck and call, although in 
one sense—and he gloried in it—he was servant of all. He 
meant, indeed, to study his people’s wishes, to win their confidence, 
not to ride rough-shod through prejudice and tradition, as he had 
known other rectors do; but even so, the fact remained that he 
was at length what the world would call “ his own master.” 

He had hitherto worked in towns, where poverty and squalor 
and overcrowding had prevailed to a hideous extent, in spite of all 
that modern zeal and methods could do; but he had, during a 
season of temporary ill-health, done duty in a country parish, and 
he flattered himself that he knew something of the difficulties that 
might beset him in his new sphere. The bishop, however, had 
given him to understand that it was a favourable field in which to 
begin work on his own account, for, sad to say, the parish had been 
much neglected. The late rector had been old and infirm, and 
often absent, leaving his place to be filled by Jocwm tenens, who 
came and went pretty frequently. The various parochial agencies, 
such as Sunday-schools, had, he believed, been carried on as usual, 
but without a head the work must of necessity have been desultory 
and fitful. The people would welcome a guiding hand at the 
helm, and a new rector, instead of having to run counter to some 
energetic predecessor’s ideas, would be able to all intents and 
purposes to make a fresh beginning for himself. These deductions 
the bishop had made from information extracted with difficulty 
from the churchwardens, two worthy farmers, who had been too 
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much overcome by the importance of an interview at the Palace 
to be very talkative. The Squire—oh, yes—the Squire was an 
easy man to get on with. He and his wife were quite old people, 
their family grown up and off their hands, with the exception of 
one daughter, “the necessity and comfort of old age,” smiled his 
Lordship. 

For a passing moment a picture framed itself in the Rector’s 
mind of a middle-aged woman devoting herself to her aged 
parents; and then he thought no more about her until a few days 
after his arrival at Lavington. 

By that time he had found out that the Bishop was right on at 
least one point—namely, that there was little or no dissent in the 
parish. There seemed, also, to be little of the bickering and party 
spirit too often found in hamlets, outwardly the homes of peace 
and beauty. People apparently loved each other more than is 
usually the case in country villages. They gave him a cordial 
welcome, and said “it wer a good job to have a parson of our 
own at last!” 

“Miss Penelope too—she’ll be real glad! Them curates as was 
always comin’ and goin’ bothered her rarely,” said the old sexton, 
as after service on the first Sunday evening he and his Rector 
stood together in the vestry, the latter occupied in filling up, 
with no little satisfaction, the columns of the churchwardens’ book. 

“ And who is Miss Penelope?” asked Mr. Hardinge, with a half 
smile at the name, as he dipped his pen in the ink. 

Why, the Squire’s daughter up at the Hall,” answered the man, 
with a jerk of his thumb towards the north-west corner of 
the vestry. 

“How did the curates bother her?” 

Really these country people were amusing in their slow way. 

“Well, I can’t say ’zactly how, but she had ‘words’ now 
and agin with them. Miss Penelope, she won’t stand no 
nonsense ! ” 

The Rector’s face became grave. Here was the Squire’s 
daughter in quite a new light; no longer the devoted daughter, 
but a woman with a tongue—a lady so lost to the fitness of things 
as to have “words” with her parish priest. It would be as well, 
perhaps, to learn a little more about her. 

“But what has Miss Graham to do with the clergy, that they 
should disagree ?” he asked in more orthodox language. 

“Oh, she loikes to have a finger in every pie, she do! She 
knows more about the parish nor any parson. I often say as I 
don’t see we wants one at all as long as we've got Miss Penelope. 
She’s as good as one any day.” 
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A huge grin distorted the speaker’s countenance, and served 
him in place of a chuckle at his own joke. 

“But she has been absent more than a month apparently” 

“That don’t make no difference! She’s down pretty sharp on 
folk if she don’t find ’em up to the mark when she comes back. 
But she has a good heart, bless yer, sir, in spite of her ways.” 

Her ways ! 

Mr. Hardinge hastily blotted the entries he had made, and, 
gathering up his books and hat, with a brief “ good-night” went 
out at the door. 

The sexton looked after him. 

“He’s sudden loike,” he said aloud, “somethin’ loike Miss 
Penelope.” 

A cloud had indeed suddenly descended on the Rector’s spirit, 
and although such clouds are not always definable, he knew that 
the name, Penelope, had called up this for him. 

His first Sunday had naturally been somewhat anxious and 
exciting, but at the end of it he had gone into the vestry 
in a very happy frame of mind, truly thankful for the position in 
which he found himself, and for the success which he could not 
but feel had so far attended his efforts. That the church had 
been packed was not so much the point. The people would flock 
out of curiosity, but they had listened attentively to his simple, 
direct discourse, and thanked him afterwards for speaking so 
“plain like.” Everyone seemed to have a word and a smile for 
him. He had a hundred plans to carry out, a score of theories to 
test the truth of, and under such happy auspices it ought not to 
be difficult to make Lavington soon a model parish. 

Such had been his thought ten minutes ago, but now——! 

The sexton’s words came back to him. Graphic as was the 
man’s description of the lady, his chuckles, and the facetious 
manner of his speech would seem to indicate that he had not said 
all. What scope was there not for the vagaries of feminine 
conduct in the phrase, “her ways” ? 

He fairly groaned. 

He was man enough to like a few obstacles in his path, but like 
many of us he preferred to choose them, and Miss Penelope, with 
her sharp, overbearing meddlesome temperament, was not to his 
mind. Backed up as she was by her position as the Squire’s 
daughter, and the means at her command, she would be difficult 
to dislodge. But here the rector became aware that his thoughts 
were not quite what they ought to be; that they were becoming 
bitter, not to say unchristian. Did he not value the ministry of 
women? and after all, the man had said she had a good heart. 
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He was not sure, however, that uttered in such a context the 
words were not ominous. 

As the week wore on he found, indeed, that Miss Penelope 
permeated the parish. He was met at every turn by her wishes 
and desires. “She must be a woman of considerable strength of 
character,” was the conviction forced upon him; for in several 
instances where he had offered very reasonable advice, which was 
undoubtedly acceptable, the people reserved their decision until it 
should have the seal of Miss Penelope’s approval. Though still 
unknown to him, so real had she become that he seemed to see 
her tall, manly, short-skirted form disappearing round corners as 
he went about the parish. He modelled for himself the course of 
conduct he would pursue when they in reality met face to face. 
He must be firm from the beginning, not needlessly thwarting 
her, but it was absolutely necessary for the good of all that he 
should take his proper position as rector. 

This was his mental condition when, on the following Thursday 
morning, a college friend ran down from town to see him. 

This friend was an excellent antidote to James Hardinge’s 
sadder views of life. He had no forebodings, and apparently few 
regrets, while the present was generally—as he expressed it—good 
enough for him. 

“You've got a pretty good billet here, I should say,” he 
remarked soon after his arrival. 

They were drinking tea outside the study window, over which 
clustered a late blossoming rose. Through a gap in the trees 
they could see the cut harvest fields lying golden in the sunshine, 
and a tiny trout stream glimmering on its course. 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer. But the “yes” was not quite 
whole-hearted, and Charlie Cox, knowing his friend well, asked— 

“ What’s wrong, old chap?” 

The whole story was soon before him, and the silence with 
which he listened to it seemed to be sympathetic. 

“Well,” he said, when it came to an end, “ there’s only one 
thing for you to do that I can see—marry her!” 

The rector gave a gesture of disgust and disapproval at the tone 
of the remark. 

“It is no joking matter, I can assure you,” he exclaimed, 
getting up from his chair and beginning to pace up and down. 

“Quite so; that’s why I said marry her.” 

The words were said gravely enough, and it was difficult to see 
the speaker’s eyes as he sat smoking at ease, his feet on another 
chair, with his straw hat tilted over his forehead. Mr. Hardinge’s 
face grew even more troubled. 
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“You see, one cannot be rude to a woman,” he continued. 

Charlie Cox shouted with laughter. 

“You could not be, I am sure,” he said. “ Rude—to a 
ministering angel!” 

“Tt was the one drawback,” the other went on, unheeding; “I 
remember now that Williams told me he had in his country 
parish a lady of influence in the place, who ruled everything, and 
interfered with him at every turn. Now, if she was only a 
man——” 

“You could swear at her,” finished his friend. ‘ Look here, 
old chap,” he cried, rising, and slapping him on the shoulder, 
“don’t you worry about her! Give her a chance, too. She may 
turn out to be a most fascinating damsel.” 

“Not she,” groaned Mr. Hardinge. “Only this morning an 
old woman called her a ‘dear, good soul!’” But it was a relief 
even to have aired his grievance, for it had been obviously 
impossible to discuss the Squire’s daughter with the village 
people. 

Charlie Cox left early the next morning, and the friends 
bicycled down to the station together, the Gladstone being 
conveyed in the butcher’s cart. 

“You'll see me again before long,” remarked the departing 
guest. “There’s a flavour of unconventionality about your 
arrangements, and of possible romance and intrigue, which will 
be refreshing to a hard-worked man!” 

They found the station-master, man of leisure as he was, 
standing in the middle of the line. He touched his cap, and 
having waved one of his satellites to their assistance, camo 
forward. 

“Good morning, sir!” 

“ Good morning!” replied his rector. 

«The Squire returns to-day, sir.” 

“ And Miss Penelope ?” put in Charlie Cox quickly. 

The man looked at him. Who was this stranger who uttered 
her name so glibly? 

“And Miss Penelope, of course, sir,” he answered slowly. 
“She never leaves her parents.” 

“Good hearing for you, Jim,” muttered Cox, as the man moved 
off. “She won't be wanting to exchange the Hall for the 
Rectory, though, of course, the two are not very far apart——” 

But here the train came in, and the speaker took his seat in an 
empty carriage. 

“JT have a premonition,” he said, with his head out of the 
window, “that—not neat time, perhaps, but later on—I shall 
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come down to be best man at Miss——” The sentence was left 
unfinished, for the station-master came along, and would have 
pricked up his ears at a second mention of “ Miss Penelope,” 
while the rector waved his hand to his mocking friend. 

He did his usual round of visiting up to one o’clock, then shut 
himself up in his own domain for the rest of the day, for he had 
no intention of allowing Miss Penelope to view him for the first 
time from the vantage-ground of her carriage and pair; she would 
be quite capable of hailing him to come up and speak to her! It 
was absolutely necessary, too, that he should cultivate a hobby of 
some sort as a recreation. Later on he might become a fisher- 
man, but, as yet, he was unlearned in the art; to-day, therefore, 
he would garden. The flower-beds, though brilliant, were over- 
grown and untidy; to the uninitiated it was ticklish work to 
begin meddling with them, so he turned his attention to the 
grass, where another year he hoped to lay out a tennis-lawn. He 
knew the difference between a daisy and a dandelion. The latter 
were, without doubt, obnoxious weeds, and, seated on a low stool 
in his shirtsleeves, the new rector prodded away for a couple of 
hours; prodded, as if his one thought was the destruction of the 
dandelions, while all the time the spirit of Miss Penelope seemed 
to hover near him, and only vanished with the sound of retreating 
wheels, which he heard about four o’clock, and which, he knew 
well, was the Hall carriage going home. 

He wondered, when he got up the next morning, what the day 
would bring forth for him. Anything would be better than this 
suspense, and he was almost disappointed to find the children 
assembled at the Sunday-school with no sign of Miss Penelope. 

“T have placed the classes as you wished, sir,” said the school- 
master; “but I think you said that you would not want my help 
to-day.” 

“Nor shall I,” answered the Rector, with his pleasant smile. 
“T shall take the elder boys myself.” 

“ But Miss——” 

“Tam particularly fond of lads,” he went on. “Iam glad to 
see so many of them here. Yes, my boy—what is it?” he asked, 
as a small urchin shuffled up to him. 

“Please, sir, may I take care of Nipper to-day?” 

“Who is Nipper?” 

“Miss Penelope’s dog, sir.” 

“Dog?” echoed the Rector. Was it possible that she brought 
@ dog with her? 

“Miss Penelope is not here, as you see,” he replied, rather 
sternly. ‘Go back to your seat. Now, boys—silence!” 
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And so prayers were got through. Then Mr. Hardinge seated 
himself in front of the class of big boys, and was about to inquire 
whether they were in the habit of learning their collects, when a 
squeal, followed by an angry voice, drew his attention to the 
further end of the room. He went to see what was the matter, 
and was on the point of resuming his seat, when the door was 
pushed open by a good-sized Irish terrier, who, wagging his tail 
in a most friendly manner, took up his position in the midst of 
the boys. He was followed by a young lady—really young, not 
much, probably, over twenty. She was of middle height, dressed 
—Mr. Hardinge’s town experience told him—fashionably, in a 
white skirt and a flowered muslin blouse; her hat a veritable 
flower-garden, after the fashion of the day. She had brown curly 
hair, and eyes which were dark blue, or violet, as you chose to 
call them. She paused just inside the door at the sight of the 
tall, well-groomed young clergyman. The faintest look of sur- 
prise flitted across her face; then she opened her lips to speak. 

“ T am——” she began. 

“Miss Penelope!” shouted the boys behind him; and the girl’s 
face broke into a smile. 

“Yes,” she said. “They’ve introduced me. We got back last 
night.” 

The rector murmured something—what he could never re- 
member—about being glad to hear that the Squire had returned. 
Meanwhile, Miss Penelope had crossed over, and, drawing off a 
pair of white doeskin gloves, she deposited them and a dainty 
chiffon parasol on the chair he had just vacated. 

“Our clocks must be wrong,” she remarked. ‘“ You seem to 
have had prayers.” 

It was the first scent of battle, and the rector recovered his 
momentary bewilderment. 

“T have altered the hour to a quarter before nine,” he said 
gravely. 

“Oh!” said Miss Penelope; but nothing more, and taking up 
her parasol, she sat down and faced the class. 

“‘ Now, boys,” she cried, in her fresh, girlish voice, “ before we 
get to collects, let me hear what you have been doing.” 

There was a babel instantly, but Mr. Hardinge was incapable 
of quelling it. He walked out into the porch, closing the door 
softly behind him. There, as he stood with the delicious morning 
breeze fanning his brow, and the sound of the church-bells 
making music in his ears, he was a prey, for a few moments, to 
the most unenviable feelings. No Amazon of his imagination 
could have routed him more effectually than this pretty, soft- 
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voiced, gaily-dressed girl had done. He only trusted that the 
boys had not perceived that he intended to take the class himself. 
There was little deference and scant courtesy, he told himself, in 
her greeting. Her coming had been the signal for an instant 
aproar. 

What was to be done? 

He thought it out for quite a quarter of an hour, but came to 
no definite conclusion, and, on returning to the room, busied 
himself as best he might at the book-cupboard. He glanced at 
the elder boys. The collects appeared to have been already 
disposed of, and the Squire’s daughter was talking to an en- 
thralled audience. They listened with open eyes and ears, and 
you might have heard a pin drop. “Did he get drownded, 
miss?” he heard one eager voice say, and, wondering consider- 
ably, he contrived to get within earshot. What could the 
discourse be about? The lesson for the day had nothing to do 
with the sea. 

Miss Penelope was evidently telling them of her adventures 
while away—of an exciting row against wind and tide which she 
and some friends had had on Ulleswater. She was, no doubt, 
using her experience to illustrate some point in the lesson she 
was teaching, and he waited for the moral. It came at last: 
“And so, boys, you must all learn to swim!” 

In spite of himself the Rector almost laughed aloud, then 
decided that it was only what he might have expected. This 
dressed-up doll added ignorance to her officiousness. 

Miss Penelope, however, looked in no wise dissatisfied with her 
capabilities as a teacher when she approached him after school 
was over. 

“My father wishes me to say that he and mother are too tired 
after their journey to come to church to-day, but they hope you 
will dine with us to-morrow night,” was the substance of the 
message she had to deliver. 


“And what do you think of your new,pastor?” asked the 
Squire of his daughter at lunch. 

“I don’t like him at all,” was the answer; but Penelope never 
did like the curates, often with reason, her father thought. This, 
however, was a more serious matter. 

“T am sorry to hear that, my dear,” he said. ‘ What’s the 
matter with him?” 

The girl made a little grimace. 

“TI don’t know,” she said frankly; and the,Squire refused to 
see any fault in his guest after an evening spent in his company. 
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“A thoroughly good fellow, a gentleman, and well educated. 
A boon to us in a dull little place like this.” 

“Tm glad you like him, dear,” laughed Penelope, as she put 
up her face for a good-night kiss. 

Upstairs she stood before the glass for several minutes, but she 
was not meditating just then on her own charms. 

“ After all, he’s better than the noodles we’ve had before,” she 
told the vision in the glass. “It would have been a horrible bore 
to have had one of them as a fixture. But I think he’s a woman- 
hater—that’s what is the matter with him!” For, although she 
had an intense admiration herself for her good old father, it was 
a little curious, not to say unusual, that a young man should 
spend a whole evening in her company, and but rarely look 
her way. 

The evening had gone off in other respects very well, for the 
Squire, discerning in the new Rector a kindred spirit, had dis- 
cussed wider topics, and parochial matters were not touched on 
till the close. Then, with a hearty grasp of the hand, the host 
had said, “We are exceedingly glad to have you among us, my 
dear sir; and you will find plenty to do. Poor old Wilson had 
such bad health of late that he could not look after the place; 
but my little girl here will do what she can to help you. I 
expect Mr. Hardinge hardly guesses what a right hand he will 
have in you, Penelope—eh?” 

“T expect Mr. Hardinge is a host in himself,” replied that 
young lady quite pleasantly, yet with a certain indifference 
which somewhat galled the Rector. He went home, notwith- 
standing, in excellent spirits, soothed and cheered by the refine- 
ments and pleasantries of the evening, while the kindliness of the 
old people and even the conventionality of the daughter augured 
well for the future. There would be little fear, he fancied, of 
open warfare with Miss Penelope, and if her last remark had a 

flavour of sarcasm about it, it was well within the bounds of 
politeness. So far, so good, for the idea of having “ words” with 
any woman, whoever she might be, had been most distasteful to 
him. As a matter of fact, no idea of warfare had entered Miss 
Penelope’s pretty head. She had recognised him instantly as a 
man of different calibre to his predecessors. She had been 
surprised, a little taken aback, perhaps, by his easy assumption 
of authority in the morning, but her latent dissatisfaction with 
him was as a man, and not as a parish priest. 

It would take too long to tell in detail the tale of this country 
parish during the next few months, The work prospered, as it 

could not fail to do when two such energetic spirits worked hand- 
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in-hand; for this was what the Rector and Miss Penelope were 
actually doing, without argument or protest on the former’s part. 
He acknowledged to himself that she had won all along the line, 
but what could he do? He had suggested vases in the church; 

Miss Penelope, on the spot, desired her father to present them, 

and promised to keep them filled herself. The church hangings 

were shabby; Miss Penelope had had lessons in church em- 

broidery, and undertook to renovate them. Mr. Hardinge wished 

to start a night school, and the Squire’s daughter, while falling 

in with most of his arrangements, suggested others so full of 

common sense that he adopted them forthwith. He talked of a 

cricket club in the summer, and Miss Penelope set to work on 

flags for the field and monograms for the members’ caps. He 

told himself that others ought to have an opportunity of sharing 

in the work, but could he pretend that anyone else in the place 

was capable of doing all she had undertaken? She was, as her 
father had said she would be, his right hand; and she so far 
fulfilled his dreams that he saw her often disappearing round 

corners very quickly—on her bicycle. 

In the late spring came a wire from his friend Cox to say that 
he could get away for a few days; so the Rector, polishing off his 
work quickly one morning, rode down to the station to meet him. 
At least, he started, but halfway was stopped by Miss Penelope. 
She had something to ask him. That it must be something 
important he knew, for, although she never avoided him, she 
never troubled him unnecessarily. He dismounted, therefore, 
with alacrity, and the minutes flew unheeded by. Thus, it came 
about that the train came in and Charlie Cox came up just as 
Miss Penelope was mounting and calling out, “ All right; I won't. 
forget.” 

“Lucky man! Does she mean you?” muttered Cox, but. 
Mr. Hardinge did not hear him, and the usual greetings 
followed. 

“Were you coming to meet me?” asked the guest a little 
maliciously. 

“Twas. I’m sorry I was late.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ was the answer. “You had a pretty 
enough excuse. Who is she?” 

“Miss Penelope——” began the Rector, but, almost before the 
words were out of his mouth, it flashed across him what their 
effect would be on his companion. As it was, Charlie Cox, who 
was coasting down hill, nearly fell off. His bicycle swerved 
dangerously as his hearty laugh rang out. 

“ Miss Penelope!” he cried. 
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“Don’t shout her name to the four winds, man,” said the 
Rector, trying to look stern. 

“Good Lord!” said Cox in a strangled voice, recovering 
himself a little. 

It was in vain his friend assured him that, although she might 
not be all his fancy had pictured her in person, she still fulfilled 
the sexton’s prophecy in almost every particular: that she had 
indeed a “ finger in every pie,” and “ ways” innumerable, though 
here he was not quite honest, for the “ ways,” though all her own, 
were not unpleasant. 

“May all my troubles vanish as sweetly!” was all that Cox 
would say. ‘I should like to see her again.” 

“You can do so if you like, for they are having some tennis 
on the asphalte court this afternoon.” 

“Good. We'll go,” decided the guest. 

These afternoons at the Hall were usually most enjoyable. 
The Squire and his wife and, it may be added, their daughter, 
had all the happy knack of putting everyone at their ease. 
To-day was no exception to the rule, only Mr. Hardinge thought 
that Charlie Cox made himself almost too much at home. He 
was undoubtedly encouraged by Miss Penelope, who devoted a 
good deal of attention to him, and almost ignored her rector. 
She left the latter to talk to the older people, and so arranged 
that he should have for a partner at tennis a sporting lady, whom 
she must have known he particularly disliked, while she played 
on the other side of the net, herself, with his friend. But the 
friend, in spite of his chatter and nonsense, was not unobservant. 
He “ wondered ” a little too, but decided that Miss Penelope, in 
common with others of her sex, had moods. 

Soon afterwards the Hall party went for their annual change. 
It lasted about six weeks, and the last few days of it were spent 
in London. One afternoon Penelope was walking with some 
friends in the gardens of the Imperial Institute when she found 
herself face to face with Charlie Cox. The recognition was 
mutual, and the young man was evidently well pleased to meet 
her. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Penelope? This cs luck! How's Har- 
dinge?” he cried. 

Penelope got scarlet, much to her own annoyance and her 
companion’s surprise. He had put the question about his friend 
quite innocently, for, after all, she was just a link between them, 
and it was natural to inquire after him. He had been abrupt, 
however, and Miss Graham was evidently embarrassed. 

“He is quite well—I believe,” she answered rather formally. 
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“TI don’t suppose I ought to have said ‘Miss Penelope,” he 
went on quickly, by way of saying something, “ but I’ve never 
heard you called anything else, you know.” 

“Haven't you?” laughed the girl, herself again. “I believe 
the village people always—but you have not been much among 
them,” she broke off to add. 

“Oh, for the matter of that, your rector does it too! In fact, 
he called you ‘Miss Penelope’ to me before he ever saw you! ” 

“Really!” said his companion, bent apparently on dislodging 
a stone with the point of her parasol, and not looking particularly 
displeased. 

“T suppose he told you the awful phantom he conjured up as 
likely to be you before he saw you?” 

Penelope shook her head. 

“Didn’t he?” exclaimed Mr. Cox. And the Squire’s daughter 
laughed merrily at his description of the Rector’s forebodings. 

“But all the same, I don’t see why he should have taken it for 
granted that I should be like that,” she remarked. Her eyes 
were sparkling. It pleased her to reflect on what must have been 
his feelings that first Sunday morning. 

“Well, I think it was that old sexton chap’s account of the 
way you went about the parish—and—saw to everything, don’t 
you know!” 

“Wicked old man!” cried Penelope, “to insinuate that I was 
such a busybody.” 

“Yes; that’s just what he did say—that you had a finger in 
every pie!” 

“Mr. Hardinge has not found it so, I hope,” said Miss Graham, 
only half in earnest. 

“ Well, I’m not so sure,” Charlie Cox answered mischievously. 
This girl could evidently appreciate a joke against herself. 

“Has he ever said so since he’s known me?” she asked, now 
wholly serious, and rather sharply. 

Her companion opened his mouth to say ‘“‘no,” then remembered 
that the Rector had indeed used those very words: he hesitated, 
and was lost! 

“When did he say so?” asked Miss Penelope, with rising 
colour, as she looked at him very straight. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” began the unlucky young man, suddenly 
alive to the fact that he was in rather a hole. 

“ Last time you were down?” the girl continued, relentlessly ; 
and he uttered a reluctant “ yes.” 

“Qh! come now, Miss Penelope,” he cried hastily, for, of 
course, he must convince her that her rector could not have 
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meant what he said, but his good intentions were frustrated by 
the rest of the party coming up, and the conversation ended 
abruptly. He felt decidedly uncomfortable. He wished that he 
knew when the Grahams were returning to Lavington. He must 
in all fairness give his friend a hint of what had happened. 

But he little guessed Miss Penelope’s real feelings at learning 
in what light her pastor viewed her efforts to do good. She had 
never felt so hurt and humiliated in all her life before! “A 
finger in every pie!” What a vulgar thing to say; as if she was 
some prying, meddlesome old maid. And she had done nothing 
more than she used to do when the former curates had been there. 
The only difference was that he took the lead more than they had 
ever done. He was fitted to do so; and, somehow, it had never 
occurred to her to make him the impatient little speeches to 
which they had in turn been treated when their incompetence, or 
slackness, or—the truth must out—their love-making irritated 
her. That was one thing to be thankful for. He had never 
troubled her that way; on the contrary, he was generally quite 
cool and formal, although he could be charming when he liked. 
He had been so on occasions to her. But he must have a horribly 
uncharitable mind to speak of all her work in such a fashion. She 
loved it so—and the village people; she was sure they too loved 
her. No one, so far as she knew, had ever blamed or held her in 
contempt before. Miss Penelope’s pretty violet eyes were drowned 
in tears. 

They went home the next day; but already her mind was made 
up as to what she was going todo. Her first impulse, to give up 
all parochial work, was put aside as not only impossible, but 
unworthy, for any good she had done in her native place had not 
been done simply because it had fallen to her hand. No, she 
would still do her duty to her poorer neighbours, but never again 
would she offer her rector advice, or show more than a perfunctory 
interest in his plans. 

She was not, however, prepared to meet him quite so soon as 
the very first evening of their arrival, but it so happened that 
Mr. Hardinge had a knotty point to settle, and, all unaware of 
what was in store for him, pretty sure too of a warm welcome, he 
walked up to the Hall after dinner. It was Miss Penelope he 
wanted to see; but Miss Penelope was busy, and it was not until 
he told her mother that his business was urgent that she con- 
descended to appear. Moreover, when she did appear, she had no 
opinion at all on the subject. He must really please himself! 

The Rector looked surprised—as well he might. They had 
parted very good friends, a fact which had been his one solace 
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during the last six weeks. For, strange to say, Miss Penelope's 
absence had accomplished what her presence had failed to do. 
While she was about the place she was a constant reminder to 
him of those first principles of his rights as rector, and his 
abhorrence of feminine interference, which he had at the be- 
ginning so forcibly impressed on Charlie Cox. He had drifted 
on through the summer in seeming tolerance of her and her 
“‘ ways,” but after his friend’s second visit he had taken himself 
seriously to task. Blue eyes or green, what did it matter? It 
was due to himself to act as if she were indeed all he had believed 
her to be while still unknown. Then she went away, and lo! the 
parish was a barren waste, and his parishioners as dull as ditch- 
water. So he gave in, and found immediately that he must have 
been blind, and deaf, and a fool not to have done so long before. 
What a rector’s wife she would make! The distance between the 
Hall and the Rectory was not far in reality; that it might be 
deemed so metaphorically never entered his head. She had 
always been his good friend, a good basis, he fancied, to work on, 
and so, full of the delight of seeing her again, he rose to meet her 
now. She might, however, have been meeting him almost for the 
first time. Her politeness was freezing, and all the while 
Penelope flattered herself that, except for a little proper reserve, 
her manner was much as usual, At last, as he could get nothing 
more out of her, mystified beyond measure, he took his leave, con- 
scious that for some unfathomable reason the evening was ending 
most unhappily for him. 

The Squire met him on the threshold of the library where they 
had been sitting. 

“Just off,are you? Here, Penelope, unlock the wooden gate 
for Mr. Hardinge. The boys are not proof against my Blenheim 
oranges,” he explained, “and we lock the gate till the apples are 
gathered.” 

Now it was a short cut through the orchard, which the rector 
always took, and he might take it now, if Miss Penelope would 
only open the gate for him. But he expected to see her hand over 
the task to a servant. She came forward, however, and taking the 
key, stepped out by his side into the moonlight. He glanced at 
her, more puzzled than ever. She looked pale, and rather grave. 
He uttered some conventional remark, and they reached the gate. 
Penelope unlocked it, and passing through, he turned round and 
put out his hand to say “ good-night.” But the girl put both 
hers behind her. 

“There is something I wanted to say,” she began, all in a 
hurry. “ You are aware that I have worked in the parish ever 
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since I was a child, and done my best to keep things together 
through all the changes——” 

“‘And a very good ‘best’ it was,” put in the rector. 

“Please don’t interrupt!” said Miss Penelope, in a tone that 
rather startled him. “It was my best, anyhow, and——” 

“ Yes?” said her companion inquiringly, and waited. 

Now, although Miss Penelope had had no intention of speaking 
at all on the matter when she left the house, she had rehearsed 
her words many times and well; but she had not rehearsed the 
inclination to cry that now possessed her. It was the outcome, of 
course, of the indignation which was almost choking her; at the 
same time, it was inconvenient. At any cost she must preserve 
her self-possession. 

Seeing that she could not speak, and also that she was not 
altogether angry as he had thought, Mr. Hardinge said gently, 
“What's the matter? Tell me.” 

“ This——” cried the girl, with a catch in her breath, her 
courage returning. “I understand that you think me meddlesome 
and interfering.” 

“‘ Miss Penelope, I assure you——”’ began the Rector warmly. 

“You told somebody—your own friend—that I had a finger im 
every pie.” 

“* My own friend is a traitor,” remarked Mr. Hardinge, with a 
quietness he was very far from feeling; but he was beginning to 
see light. 

“Then you can’t deny it!” cried the Squire’s daughter, the 
tears all gone, and her head held high in triumph. He would, of 
course, attempt to do so all the same; but what was the man 
saying ? 

“ But I like your meddling! Penelope—as my wife, you could 
meddle to your heart’s content.” 

“Indeed! It’s a right I don’t covet at all, let me tell you,” 
came glibly from the girl’s lips; but her voice trembled a little. 

“No? Then allow me to lock the gate for you,” said James 
Hardinge, as he laid hold of the big key, whose cold, unyielding 
iron Penelope had been clasping tightly in both hands for some 
time past. She held it fast still in sheer astonishment, and his 
hands held hers, and then—well, somehow, the key dropped down 
among the brown rustling leaves, and full half-an-hour afterwards, 
Miss Penelope said, in the meekest of voices, to a groping figure—- 

“Oh! never mind the key. What does it matter?” 

There was the Squire, however, to be reckoned with the next 
morning. 

“T cannot understand, Penelope,” he said, in his most judicial 
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tones—“ I cannot understand how you came to forget to lock the 
orchard-gate last night after all!” 

Miss Penelope blushed rosily behind the coffee cups, and, 
perhaps, because her father was, as he always expressed it, ‘‘a 
little hard of hearing,” he did not quite catch her answer. Any- 
way, it had to be explained to him later on that he had lost 
something of more value to him than his Blenheim oranges. 


K. M. FrrzGerap. 











Che Battle of Leuthen. 


“Tat battle was a masterpiece of strategy, of tactics, and of 
resolution, sufficient to immortalise Frederick, and rank him with 
the greatest commanders. It manifests, in the highest degree, 
his military and moral qualities.” Thus wrote Napoleon, half a 
century after the great victory, in an estimate which does not 
contain a superfluous word, and which has been endorsed by every 
succeeding writer on the campaign. A supreme genius himself, 
Napoleon realised, with the utmost clearness, the extraordinary 
moral courage of that march with a handful of men into a country 
occupied by an enemy in overwhelming force, and the superb 
tactical display which, culminating in the famous attack in 
oblique order, enabled an army of thirty thousand men to rout 
one of eighty thousand, by the light of a winter’s afternoon. 

The oblique order was not Frederick’s absolute creation, for it 
was used by Alexander, who, in turn, borrowed it from Epami- 
nondas, in the decisive battle between the forces of the east and 
of the west, which took place at Arbela, in the third century 
before Christ, but it was he who brought it to complete perfec- 
tion, and who, with the help of the Old Dessauer, that terrible 
fighter whose very complexion was the colour of gunpowder, 
fashioned from the Prussian infantry the machine capable of 
executing it with the precision and velocity requisite to ensure 
success. 

The idea first occurred to Epaminondas when, in the campaign 
of Leuctra, he found himself exposed to the danger of being taken 
in flank and rear, owing to the numerical superiority of the 
Lacedemonian forces. To avoid this he adopted a formation 
which would enable him, at any moment, to convert his lines 
into a colossal square, capable of withstanding a counter-attack, 
and then advanced obliquely against the enemy in such a way 
that, whilst keeping them in suspense as to the eventual point 
of impact, he could always strike that point in overpowering 
force. 
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Two thousand years later, when Frederick revived the move- 
ment, in the days of iron ramrods and artillery, it was in an 
operation far more complex and delicate, but which, for the 
purpose of meeting an enemy always in superior force, who 
consistently declined to deliver the attack, and awaited it in an 
entrenched position, was an inspiration of genius. Of course he 
was assisted by the immobility of the Austrians, an immobility so 
pronounced that, at the battle of Val, Saxe was enabled to pour 
an incessant torrent of troops against the English, on the Aliies’ 
left, while the Austrians, on the right, could not extricate them- 
selves from their own entrenchments to effect a diversion. 
Tactics, however, are dependent upon circumstances, and just as 
the Georgian admirals made a fetich of the “line a head” until 
Rodney threw the “Fighting Instructions” overboard in the 
battle of “The Saints,” so the Prussian generals went on ad- 
hering blindly to the “oblique attack” until they met the most 
mobile army in Europe, with the result of Jena. 

People, says Sir Edward Hamley, have a habit of speaking of 
this movement as if it merely consisted in advancing your own 
line obliquely to that of your enemy, whereas the very essence of 
it lies in your taking him in flank, and Archenholtz, who saw 
Frederick attempt it often enough during the great war, has left 
us a@ particular account of how it was carried out. You advance, 
he says, en échelon, that is to say, starting from whichever flank 
you decide on, every battalion moves forward fifty paces before the 
one immediately beside it starts, so that by the time your whole 
force is in motion, it is ranged in a series of steps like a staircase. 
In this way your line has exchanged a position parallel with that 
of the enemy for one oblique to it, and two things have become 
obvious: first, that by simply halting one end of it, and advancing 
or retiring the other, en échelon, you can swing either wing either 
up to or away from the enemy ; and, secondly, that by facing your 
men half round, and continuing your advance, you can push 
yourself to the right or to the left until you overlap your enemy’s 
line. Having gained this position, you have it in your power to 
take him simultaneously in front, flank, and rear, and roll him up 
along his whole line, owing to the facility with which you can 
always overpower him at the vital point. 

Ranked in this fashion, continues Archenholtz, an entire 
division “occupies an extremely small space—at a distance, from 
the various uniforms, and the jumble of horse, foot, and artillery, 
appears like a mass of men in complete confusion; but it only 
requires a word from the commander to deploy the whole body 
with the utmost precision and velocity.” 
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The objection, of course, to the manceuvre lay in the difficulty 
of getting it executed. Up to the time of Napoleon, the Prussians 
were the only troops in Europe drilled up to the requisite pitch 
of efficiency, and even with them a single mistake on the part of 
a brigadier was capable of disconcerting the whole movement. 
Frederick himself made use of it, with marvellous success, in all 
his battles, but even he only managed once to get it performed 
with absolute perfection, and that was at Leuthen—“in the 
highest time of need.” How great that need was a glance at the 
campaign will show. 

The second of the seven years of war was drawing to a close. 
Twice within that time, Frederick, taking advantage of the 
superior organisation and efficiency of his army, had attempted, 
by a sudden spring at Vienna, to bring his chief antagonist to 
her knees, and twice he had fallen short. The unexpected 
resistance offered by the Saxon army amongst the mountains at 
Pirna had ruined his plans in the autumn of 1756, for though he 
had eventually compelled the entire body to surrender, and had 
defeated the Austrians advancing, under Brown, to their relief, 
the opportunity for his grand stroke had been lost. 

As soon as the snows had vanished from the passes, Frederick 
made ready to renew the attempt. Early in May the Prussian 
columns came pouring into Bohemia. On the sixth of that 
month, after a battle bloodier than any that bad been seen in 
Europe since Marlborough defeated Villars on the field of Mal- 
plaquet, the Austrians were hurled back in headlong rout on 
Prague. Leaving half his forces to invest the city, Frederick 
pushed forward with the remainder to intercept Daun, who was 
advancing to its relief. The armies met at Kolin on the 18th of 
June—a day sacred to Nemesis as having witnessed the first 
defeat of the conqueror of Silesia, and the final overthrow of the 
victor of Jena. 

At noon the Prussian battalions advanced to the attack, in 
oblique order. They seemed to be carrying everything before 
them when Mannstein, maddened by the fire of the Croats, hidden 
in the corn on his flank, suddenly faced the regiment Bornstedt 
half round, and ordered it to “extinguish the canaille.” The 
advance of the battalions coming up in the rear was stopped. 
One after another they changed their front to assimilate to that 
of Bornstedt, while those ahead disappeared, through the smoke, 
upwards, along the hillside. The mistake was fatal; the line was 
severed. Instead of flowing obliquely along the slope in con- 
tinuous masses to support the left in turning the enemy’s 
position, the right, from Mannstein rearward, went tramping 
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straight up the face of the hill in the teeth of the batteries. All 
that a brilliant and resolute soldier could do to snatch a victory 
on these lines Frederick did. Hour after hour, in the fierce heat 
of the midsummer afternoon, he strove to break the chain of 

copses, swamps, and hamlets, linked by batteries and breastworks, 

behind which the Austrians lay in twice his own strength, nor 

could he be brought to admit his failure till, as in the sunset of 
the June evening he rushed for the last time up the slope, with 

his army melting away from him on all sides, he was stopped by 
the grim remonstrance of his aide-de-camp, Colonel Grant—* Your 
Majesty and I cannot carry the batteries by ourselves!” 

It was in moments such as this that Frederick rose to his full 
height. Of all the generals of ,the day he was the quickest to 
repair a disaster as Daun was the slowest to improve a victory. 
Two days after the battle, while the Prussian columus were 
hurrying out of Bohemia, the Austrians were chanting a Te 
Deum on the field of their late success. In spite of this it 
seemed impossible that the king could weather the storm which 
shrieked up all around him during the summer of the year. On 
the west, one great French army, under Richelieu, was plundering 
Hanover, whilst another, under Soubise, was only restrained from 
attacking Leipsic by the threat of Keith, that “he would burn 
the suburbs, and dispute the city street by street.” On the north, 
the Swedes had issued from Stralsund to the pillage of Pomer- 
ania; on the east, a countless horde of Russians had crossed the 
Memel; in the south, Silesia had been occupied by ninety 
thousand Austrians. The autumn campaign, in which Frederick 
tore to shreds the web his enemies were striving to weave 
around him, has never been surpassed in brilliancy in the 
history of war. 

The real danger he clearly saw lay in Soubise and the Austrians. 
Richelieu was far too engrossed in paying his debts out of the 
plunder of Hanover to give any attention to the screams of the 
Pompadour for vengeance on the man who had described her 
avocation more exactly than was pleasant. The Swedes, once the 
finest soldiers in Europe, were so villainously led and equipped 
that the local militia might be trusted to hold them; whilst the 
Russians moved so sluggishly as to give hope that old Lehwald, 
a veteran of Sohr and Chotusitz, who, with some thirty thousand 
men, mostly irregulars, lay in their paths, might delay them till 
winter or starvation caused them to retreat. 

Leaving Bevern, therefore, with thirty-six thousand men, to 
watch the Austrians, Frederick struck first at the French. For 
two months he strove, without avail, to force a battle on Soubise. 
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Meantime, the circle of his foes was daily narrowing. Cumber- 
land, defeated at Hastenbach, had, through the agency of that 
absurd person, Lynar, “inspired by the Holy Ghost,” concluded 
the convention which withdrew England and Hanover from the 
war; Lehwald, “going into” the Russians at Gross Jiigersdorf, 
had been crushed by numbers; and finally, the Austrian Haddick 
had swept down on Berlin with his Croats, and disappeared with 
a ransom of £27,000 and two dozen pairs of gloves for the 
Empress, which he discovered later, to his mortification, were 
all left-hand ones. This was the darkest hour of the campaign : 
directly after the sky began to clear. First came the news that 
the peasants of East Prussia, maddened by the unspeakable 
horrors perpetrated by the Cossacks, had burned the country in 
their face, and that Apraxin had whirled his hordes back over the 
Memel to escape starvation, leaving Lehwald free to devote him- 
self to the Swedes. A day or so later there sought out the King, 
at Leipsic, a German countryside pastor, in reality the Hano- 
verian Count Schulenburg, who had slipped through the enemy, 
in this disguise, to bring Frederick the news that Pitt, having 
swung himself into the saddle at Westminster, had repudiated 
Lynar’s convention, and asked nothing but the loan of Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, as a general, towards carrying on the war. 
“England,” cried the delighted King to Mitchell, “has been 
long in labour, but she has at last brought forth a man.” 

With a hole widening in the net of his enemies from Hanover 
to Tilsit, Frederick rode out of Leipsic in the last days of October 
to find Soubise. At midday, on the 5th of November, as he sat 
at dinner in the Herrenhaus at Rossbach, he learned the enemy 
were endeavouring to surround his little army by a flank march 
under cover of the neighbouring hills. The opportunity for 
which he had so long waited had come. Late in,the afternoon, 
Seidlitz’s cavalry and Keith’s infantry, in oblique order, swept, 
like an avalanche, over the crest of the ridge, and rushed down on 
the French columns as they streamed along upon their march. 
It was said afterwards that the battle was won with the first 
musket-shot. The Prussian rear never came into action at all. 
Within an hour their van of ten thousand men was driving 
Soubise’s sixty thousand in a routed mob through the November 
twilight. A more complete victory was never gained; but what, 
wrote Napoleon, years later, “fills me with astonishment and 
shame is that it was gained by such a handful over such a 
multitude.” In Germany, in the words of Macaulay, “the 
tidings called forth a general burst of delight and pride from 
the whole of the great family which spoke the various dialects of 
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the ancient language of Arminius,” nor were the rejoicings in 
England less pronounced, bells rang and bonfires blazed, whilst 
everywhere the sign-painters were engaged in converting the 
rubicund face of Admiral Vernon into the sallow visage of “the 
Protestant Hero.” 

Frederick’s own pleasure in his victory was clouded by the bad 
reports of his generals in the East. The army which he had 
defeated at Prague and the army which had defeated him at 
Kolin, amounting in all to some ninety thousand men, were 
rapidly pushing Bevern out of Silesia, and it was evident that he 
must either relinquish his grasp upon the province or risk a battle 
for its preservation with the remnants of the force with which, 
seven months previously, he had opened the campaign. The odds 
were, perhaps, not quite so terrific as they appeared. In his three 
wars with the Austrians he had met them with consistent success 
up to the day of Kolin, and as one of his dragoons said to him 
with rough comfort on the morrow of that defeat, “ Never mind, 
your Majesty; the Almighty and we will mend it yet. If the 
Kaiserin does snatch a victory for once, that does not send us 
to the devil.” It was in reliance, therefore, on this spirit in 
his troops that he prepared for the encounter on which he 
was about to stake the fortunes of his kingdom and his house. 

Eight days after Rossbach, leaving his brother Henry—the man 
of whom he said, long after, in reviewing the war, “ We all made 
our mistakes, all except Henry and Loudon”—to watch the French, 
and having pushed Keith, with nine thousand men, through the 
passes, into Bohemia to hold this very Loudon, he himself, with 
thirteen thousand men, left Leipsic on his way to join Bevern. 
The astonishment and mirth of the Austrians on learning his 
determination were superlative. ‘“ What,” they sneered, “is he 
coming to beat us out of Silesia with a Potsdam Guard 
Parade ?””—and turned to finish off Bevern before he could arrive. 

Certainly the tidings which reached Frederick as he advanced 
were sufficient to have shaken even his resolution. At Grossen- 
hayn, on the 17th of November, he learned that the great fortress 
of Schweidnitz had fallen; at Gorlitz, on the 23rd, that Bevern 
had been defeated, outside Breslau, with a loss of nine thousand 
men. From thence onwards the news of fresh disasters met him 
at every halting-place. That Bevern, riding out to reconnoitre in 
& fog, had been captured by the Croats; that Breslau, with its 
immense magazines, had been surrendered ; and that Kyau, who 
had succeeded Bevern, was marching away to Glogau. Still, 
fixed as fate, he held upon his way. “I will attack them,” he 
said, “if they stood on the Zobtenberg or on the steeples of 
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Breslau!” Hurrying off an express to Ziethen to place Kyau 
under arrest, and bring the romnant of Bevern’s army to meet 
him, he rushed past Liegnitz, now held by the enemy, and on 
the 28th halted his exhausted veterans at Parchwitz, where, four 
days later, he was joined by Ziethen. He was now in command 
of some thirty thousand men, and a few marches ahead of him, in 
a position of immense strength, lay the Austrians, under Prince 
Karl, who, after garrisoning their late conquests, still mustered 
eighty-two thousand men. 

On the night of the 3rd of December Frederick summoned his 
generals to his quarters. The scene was one which those present 
never forgot. ‘I'here, in his frayed and faded blue coat and long 
unblacked riding-boots, stood the King, so haggard and emaciated 
that only the fire of the eyes betokened the indomitable spirit 
which inhabited the puny frame. Prominent in the group about 
him was Moritz of Dessau, tall, gaunt, and austere, the most 
terrible of all old Leopold’s fighting brood, and near him a short, 
square-built veteran, in a huzzar uniform, a man with bushy eye- 
brows and protruding lips, unlovely as sin, but the finest cavalry 
leader in all Europe—Ziethen himself. There too was Retzow, 
the historian of the war, and Wedel, and Schmettau, and 
Driesen, and many another, by no means the least of whom 
was Goltz, with his sharp cheek-bones and flinty glance—he 
who flung Manteufel’s regiment across the Steinau highway, 
one raw spring morning, and answered Loudon’s offer of death 
or surrender with the grim shout of his grenadiers—* Wir wollen 
thm was!” 

At last Frederick spoke. He made no attempt to belittle the 
gravity of the situation. He told them simply that without a 
battle Silesia was as good as gone, and that therefore he was 
determined to ignore all the rules of war, and fight the enemy 
when and where he found them, trusting to skill and courage to 
overcome the advantages of numbers and position. “ When I 
reflect that you are Prussians,” he burst out, “can I think that 
you will act unworthily ? But if there should be one,” he wound 
up, in words such as had not been heard since Harry of Mon- 
mouth appealed to the nobles in the gray dawn that heralded the 
day at Agincourt, “‘who fears to share all dangers with me, he 
can have his discharge this night, and shall suffer no reproach.” 
A loud murmur of dissent passed round the assemblage. “I knew 
it,” said the King, “I knew none of you would desert me. Now 
good-night ; shortly we shall have beaten the enemy, or we shall 
never see one another again.” 

The camp-fires were gleaming through the bleak December 
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night when Frederick left his quarters to visit his lines. It was 
the only time he was ever known deliberately to make use of that 
personal magnetism which Napoleon systematically employed to 
rouse the enthusiasm of his troops, and the incident recalls in- 
stinctively the memory of that other December night when the 
Guard twisted the straw of their bedding into torches to light 
the Emperor across the snow, on the eve of Austerlitz. There 
was not a bivouac the King did not visit, not a regiment for 
which he had not some word of encouragement or praise. “ What 
is the news so late?” demanded a rugged old cuirassier of the 
Guard, sidling up to his stirrup-leather as he reined up by 
the regiment. “Good news, children,” he answered gaily; “ you 
will beat the enemy tightly!” A confident murmur of assent, 
stiffened by prodigious oaths, rang out from the troopers round 
him. “But think,” he continued tentatively, “ where they stand, 
and how they are entrenched?” A ripple of sardonic laughter 
passed through the ranks. “If the devil stood on guard on the 
front, rear, and flanks we would thrash them, with you to lead 
us!” The King shook his reins. ‘ Well,” he said, as he moved 
off, “I will see what you can do; sleep soundly, and good sleep 
to you!” and the troopers echoed back, with one voice, “‘ Good- 
night, Fritz! Good-night !” 

A minute or two later he halted in the midst of the famous 
battalion of Manteufel. “Well, children, how do you think it 
will be? ‘They are near three to one of us,” he asked smilingly. 
“There are no Pommerners amongst them, though; you know 
what they can do,” snorted some old grenadier. “'lhat do I,” he 
replied, with a vision of many a desperate battle of the past, 
“else I dare not risk the encounter. Now, good sleep to you. 
Soon we shall have gained the day or we shall all be dead.” And 
as he rode on the whole regiment thundered out of the night 
behind him, “ Yea, dead or victorious ! ” 

Meantime an equally momentous decision had been come to by 
the enemy’s generals, nothing less than to evacuate their entrenched 
camp, and give battle to Frederick in the open. It was in vain 
that Daun, the Fabius Cunctator of the Austrians, had opposed 
the resolution with irresistible logic ; he found his Varro in Prince 
Karl, who, though he had been four times defeated by Frederick 
in pitched battles, was intent upon proving that he too could win 
a Kolin on occasion, a view in which he was strengthened by the 
declaration of Lucchesi that it was ignominious for eighty thousand 
to skulk from the attack of thirty thousand. So gross, indeed, was 
the contempt of the prince for “ the Potsdam Guard Parade” that 
he pushed forward his bakery to Neumarkt, where the army was to 
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bivouac on the first night of the advance, without even troubling 
to feel for the enemy. 

On the morning of the 4th of December an advanced party of 
one thousand Croats occupied Neumarkt. They had established 
their bakery, and were busy marking out a camp on the hill over 
the town, when the Prussian hussars, in their quaint flat-topped 
conical hats, came stealing in twos and threes over the fields and 
then vanished like specks beyond the horizon. A little later a 
dark column of troops loomed into sight, rolling rapidly along the 
Breslau highway. Flinging down their tools on the hill-side the 
Croats crowded into the town, and prepared to hold it until they 
were reinforced. About two o’clock the Prussian drums sounded 
the assault. In a few minutes the grenadiers had battered in the 
gate and were pouring into the town. Finding that they were 
being overwhelmed, the Croats threw open a gate in the rear, and 
made a rush for the open, only to discover that their retreat had 
been cut off. Nine hundred of them were cut down or taken 
prisoners. The remainder, scattering over the country, came 
tumbling back on the army as it was filing over the bridges across 
the Schweidnitz Water. Their news caused a sudden alteration 
in Prince Karl’s arrangements. At sundown, while the Prussians 
were consuming their hot rations in their camp at Neumarkt, 
the Austrians were busily entrenching themselves in preparation 
for the coming battle. 

From Neumarkt to Lissa the Breslau highroad traverses a 
rolling agricultural country. On either hand the chequers of 
pasturage and corn-land, broken by patches of sandy waste, by 
reed-grown swamps, and clumps of scraggy firs, fade like the 
heavings of an ocean swell to the horizon, Except where far away 
to the south the Zobtenberg hurls its blue mass towards the 
clouds, there is nothing in the whole land that can be likened to 
a hill. Yet so uneven is the ground that not from the church 
belfries, as they lift themselves clear of the thatched roofs of the 
hamlets, nor from the windmills, whose brown sails swing to the 
breezes on the summits of innumerable knolls, can an uninter- 
rupted view be obtained. 

The position selected by Prince Karl in the midst of these 
surroundings, though not so impregnable as that he had relin- 
quished beyond the Schweidnitz Water, was still one of consider- 
able strength, intersecting the Breslau highway at right angles, 
seven miles east of Neumarkt. His right rested upon Nypern, a 
hamlet surrounded by impassable peat bogs, two miles north of 
the great road, whence, passing by Guckerwitz, the line stretched 
straight away south till it centred at Leuthen, a long straggling 
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village two miles to the other side of the road; thence it con- 
tinued, two miles further to the south, till it terminated at 
Sagschiitz, a hamlet covered by a hill and a pine wood round 
which the left flank bent at an obtuse angle, and after following 
a short chain of fir-clad knolls rested finally on the morasses about 
the village of Gross-Gohlau. 

The natural strength of this position the Austrians busied 
themselves in improving during the night at their disposal. The 
villages, with their barns and stables, their orchards and church- 
yards, become miniature fortresses, armed with cannon and loop- 
holed for infantry, of which no less than seven battalions were 
placed in Leuthen and eight in Nypern. To Sagschiitz, as the 
weakest spot in the line, special attention was directed. A battery 
of fourteen pieces was placed upon the hill; an abatis was run 
through the pine wood, which was filled with the regiments of 
the Bavarians and Wurtemburgers ; a swarm of Croats occupied 
the ditches and covered the knolls by Gohlau; whilst a division of 
cavalry was massed in the open ground between the villages, ready 
to take the enemy in flank the moment they developed a turning 
movement. 

The Sunday evening closed in wet and cheerless, and the two 
armies huddled round the blazing camp fires screened by the 
intersecting expanse of dreary mist-drenched country. Prince 
Karl had his headquarters, a mile or so in rear of his lines, at the 
inn in Lissa, the keeper of which lived to describe the scene to 
many a passing wayfarer. The sentries slowly pacing the miry 
roadway, redden by the glare from the windows in which the 
mounted orderlies sat, motionless, holding the horses of the aides 
who hurried continually from the house; whilst within a crowd 
of staff-officers filled the great kitchen to the door, drinking and 
chattering away the night, and laughingly demanding of every 
fresh arrival whether the Potsdam Guard Parade had yet started 
to run, until an adjutant brought in a new order from the 
generals closeted in the parlour, and one of them had to snatch 
up his cloak and sword, and disappear into the fog amidst a 
chorus of commiseration. 


It was still dark when réveille sounded in the Prussian lines, 
and the advanced guard, followed by the army in four columns, 
streamed off from the camping ground. About daybreak the 
husears, feeling their way through the mist, struck suddenly 
against a line of cavalry blocking the Breslau road, on the 
outskirts of Borne. The skirmish was soon over. The enemy, 
who proved to be an outpost of five regiments of horse, were taken 
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by surprise and easily routed. Their commander, General Nostitz, 
one of the heroes of Kolin, was mortally wounded, and the entire 
body was pitched back upon Lucchesi, at Nypern. The incident 
had serious consequences for Prince Karl; it gave Frederick 
command of a chain of knolls running, south from the highway, 
which effectually screened his movements while he was developing 
his attack. Calling up his advanced cavalry to hold these knolls, 
he halted to give time for the columns to arrive, and rode forward 
through the village to an eminence known as the Scheuberg, to 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position. 

The sun was slowly forcing its way through the leaden clouds, 
and as the mist scattered he could see the Austrian lines so 
distinctly that he could count their men. The inequalities of 
the ground hid nothing from him, Again and again he had 
manceuyred his troops over this ground till he knew every yard 
of it. Only this very morning Daun had asked a peasant the 
name of a village whose church steeple was visible in the distance, 
and had received from the fellow, who mistook the direction, the 
grim reply, “That is the hill our King chases the Austrians over 
when he is reviewing here.” He remained for some time on the 
summit of the rise, intently surveying the field before him. 
When at last he shut down his glass his plan of attack had 
become perfectly clear to him. Nypern, with its peat-bogs, its 
ponds and fir-copses, was too dangerous ground; the blow must 
fall upon Nadasti, at Sagschiitz. His dispositions were rapidly 
made. The four columns on reaching Borne were to wheel to the 
right and proceed south along the face of the enemy’s position till 
they were opposite Leuthen. Here, by a simple converging 
movement, the four would become two, which would continue to 
advance parallel with one another until they reached a point 
opposite the enemy’s lines, about midway between Leuthen and 
Sagschiitz. Here they would form in oblique order, and bend to 
the left in a direction that would ultimately bring them into 
action aslant the extremity of the enemy’s line, in such a position 
that whilst the heads of the columns would be overlapping and 
almost touching this extremity, their rear would still be out of 
gun-shot. Having gained this position, the columns, by simply 
facing half round to the left, would become two parallel lines, the 
right of which would advance direct upon the extremity of the 
Austrian line, outflanking it and taking it in the rear, whilst the 
left would still remain out of fire, as a reserve. 

This operation Frederick explained with great care to his 
generals. Its success, he told them, depended on the precision 
and velocity with which the turning movement was executed, and 
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the mobility with which their masses were subsequently directed 
against every effort of the enemy to escape its consequences. For 
the rest, the advance must be made in the utmost silence, so as to 
keep the enemy in suspense as to the real point of attack, a 
suspense he would endeavour to prolong by a demonstration upon 
their right. Then directing Moritz of Dessau to take command 
of the heads of the columns, which would become the right of the 
line, and Retzow of the left or rear, he gave the word to advance. 

It was eleven o'clock. The converging movement had been 
effected, and the two columns were flowing swiftly and silently to 
the front. It was, says Tempelhof enthusiastically, a sight never 
to be forgotten. The heads of the columns were always at the 
same level, the battalion and company distances were maintained 
as if the advance had been over a parade ground instead of a battle 
field. Then suddenly, no one ever seems to have known how, 
the silence was broken by the crash of the regimental bands, and 
there came to Frederick, borne on the winter breeze, the sound of 
multitudinous voices chanting the Lutheran psalms. The staff 
glanced at one another in amazement, and then some asked the 
King if the singing should be stopped. But Frederick was not 
only a great general, he was a leader of men, and he knew that 
the spirit which had urged his veterans to burst for once the iron 
bands of discipline would avail him more even than his own 
genius in this crisis of his fate. His reply was an emphatic no; 
a moment later he added, with an unwonted touch of emotion, 
“With troops like these, do you think we can fail of victory?” 
And so with waving colours, to the deep beat of the drums and 
the shrill scream of the fifes, the columns marched along, whilst 
from twenty thousand throats there went up the hymn of the 
Saxon Sternholds :— 


“Grant that with zeal and skill, this day, I do 
What me to do behoves, what thou command’st me to; 
Grant that I do it sharp, at point of moment fit, 
And when I do it, grant me good success in it.” 


To find anything approaching that scene you must go back a 
century to that September daybreak by the sands at Dunbar, 
when as the sun, scattering the sea-mist before its chariots, fired 
the ocean and the headlands with its golden light, the Lord 
General steadied the swaying line of the Ironsides at the foot of 
Doon Hill, and led the song of victory, which stormed out louder 
than the roar of the battle: “O praise the Lord all ye nations: 
praise him all ye people. For his merciful kindness is great 
towards us; and the truth of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
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As it eventually appeared, this outburst of enthusiasm did not 
compromise Frederick’s plans in the slightest. The enemy proved 
already too much bewildered by the brilliancy of his tactics. 
Daun, in the centre, made sure, as the columns disappeared behind 
the knolls, that the assault had been given up as hopeless, and 
that the King was striking south for the magazines in Bohemia. 
“They are marching away,” he said, in his finest Fabian manner ; 
“let them go in peace,” and the battalions round Leuthen were 
actually permitted to break their ranks, and lay aside their 
accoutrements. Nadasti, on the left, was equally sure that he 
was about to be attacked, and sent to tell Prince Karl so; but the 
most positive of all was Lucchesi, who, completely deceived by 
Frederick’s demonstration from Borne, hurried off two aides, in 
rapid succession, to announce that the attack was developing 
against the right, and that he must be at once reinforced. It was 
in vain that Prince Karl and Daun sent to assure him he was 
mistaken, and that the French attaché, Montazet, asked him, 
drily, if he took the Prussians for snipe. Conscious that he had 
done more than any other man to bring on the battle, and 
dreading every moment to see the enemy debouch from Borne, 
he ordered a third officer to tell the Prince that if the reinforce- 
ments were delayed, he declined all responsibility for the result. 
Alarmed by his insistence, Daun at last collected all the reserve 
cavalry, and actually withdrew some of that under the command 
of Nadasti, and rode off north to Nypern at the very minute when 
Moritz, at the other side of the field, was forming in oblique order 
to attack Sagschiitz. 

The clock in the Leuthen church had struck midday, when 
suddenly Frederick, coming at a gallop from the direction of 
Borne, sprang from his saddle amidst the clump of buildings 
which formed the hamlet of Lobetintz, and climbed the ladder 
into the windmill. One glance at the field told him his 
time had come. He sent word to Moritz to attack without 
delay. 

The roll of the drums sounding the advance roused Nadasti 
from the false security into which he had been lulled by the 
withdrawal of his reserve cavalry to strengthen Lucchesi. In an 
instant the Prussian columns started into sight. The full length 
of the ridge opposite, from which the morning mist had scarcely 
lifted, blazed with innumerable uniforms mingled with the gleam 
of steel as the deluge of battalions, squadrons, and batteries burst 
over the crests and between the knoll-heads in the compact and 
perfect order of the oblique formation. 

It was at last perfectly clear to Nadasti that Prince Karl had 
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been outmanceuvred, and that the blow was about to fall with its 
full force upon himself instead of upon Lucchesi at Nypern. He 
was, however, an able and experienced officer, who had seen far 
too much service to be easily disconcerted. 

By this time Moritz had succeeded in outflanking the Austrians 
by marching the heads of his columns obliquely across the 
extremity of their position, and having halted to convert his 
formation into two parallel lines, by facing his men half round 
to the left, was rapidly closing on the angle in which the enemy’s 
flank was bent. As the van of the attack breasted the slope 
before this angle, Nadasti observed that its right, composed of 
Ziethen’s hussars, rested in the air, that is to say, was utterly 
unprotected from a counter-attack by any formation of the 
ground, and seeing, as he imagined, his opportunity hurled 
his own cavalry upon it. But Moritz had foreseen this very 
danger, and as Ziethen’s hussars scattered before the storm of 
Austrian cuirassiers thundering down hill into their midst, they 
uncovered three brigades of infantry, massed in their right rear, 
whose fire quickly converted the attack into a headlong gallop to 
the rear. 

As the cuirassiers vanished over the crest of the slope from 
which they had descended, Moritz, bidding Ziethen reform his 
men, and, by a wide cast to the right, endeavour to turn Gohlau 
ard gain the rear of the enemy, ordered his guns to the front, 
and, under cover of their fire, flung forward his infantry. In a 
moment the battle flared out all along Nadasti’s front.: - Wedel 
and Latorf, with the battalions of Meyerinck and Itsenplitz, 
rushed up the hill before Sagschiitz, and, having stormed the 
great battery, descended like an avalanche on the hamlet at its 
foot. Goltz and Bevern hurled their brigades on the abatis, 
and, carrying it with the bayonet, forced the Bavarians “and 
Wurtemburgers slowly back through the pine woods beyond. 
Further to the right, Kalkreuth, with the regiments of Man- 
teufel and Haake, was driving the Croats through the fish-ponds 
and ditches, and clearing the fir knolls towards Gohlau. 

While this attack was being pushed home Frederick, from 
the windmill at Lobetintz, saw Nadasti rapidly reforming his 
cavalry to renew the assault. Beneath him lay a battery of 
heavy guns, which Ziethen’s men had dragged with immense 
labour from the ramparts of Glogau, and which, from their 
deafening reports, had won the name of “Bellowers.” Riding 
up to the officer in command of these, he directed him to take 
up @ new position on a hill to the left, from which he could 
enfilade Nadasti’s squadrons. He was only just in time. As 
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the drivers slewed round their pieces to cover the enemy, 
battalion after battalion of reinforcements began to debouch 
from the right on to the open ground before Gohlau. 

The first crisis of the day had come. As the Prussian shells 
began to rain on the dense masses of Nadasti’s cavalry, his routed 
infantry came pouring from the front. A tangle of Wurtem- 
burgers and Croats, Pandours and Bavarians burst out of the 
pine woods, flinging the arriving reinforcements into disorder, 
and adding to the confusion of the cavalry, whose horses were 
already plunging and screaming under fire of the guns. Suddenly, 
while the chaos was at its height, a fresh cloud of horsemen 
swept round the rear of Gohlau, and Ziethen, who had at last 
succeeded in clearing the watercourses and thickets round the 
village, fell like a thunderbolt into its midst. 

That charge completed the Austrian wreck. The left wing 
was rolled up from end to end. Whole regiments were ridden 
down and dispersed in the press; others were flinging away 
their arms in a mad endeavour to save themselves. The 
Imperialist cuirassiers had been crushed by Ziethen’s hussars ; 
two entire battalions, with their bands and colours, had sur- 
rendered to the Brandenburg dragoons; and all who had 
hitherto escaped were welling in a panic-stricken mob towards 
Leuthen, with the Prussian cavalry sabreing in their rear. 
Frederick’s troops had, indeed, kept the word they had pledged 
to him by the camp fires at Parchwitz. The Bavarian Count 
Kreit, crossing the field, was attracted by a grenadier, both of 
whose feet had been shot away, but who had propped himself 
up against a bank and lighted his pipe. “How can you sit 
there and smoke, comrade, at the point of death?” he inquired. 
“What does if signify,” returned the fellow stoically; “am I 
not dying for my king ?” 

It was two o'clock. The left of the Austrian line had been 
literally shorn away. Sagschiitz and Gohlau, with their batteries 
and entrenchments, were in Frederick’s hands; but with the 
right and centre not only unassailed, but held in numerically 
overpowering force, the issue of the battle remained doubtful. 
Prince Karl and Daun realized this, and were working desperately 
to establish a new flank. For this purpose Nadasti’s regiments, 
as they were driven in, were being reformed on the east of 
Leuthen, while Lucchesi’s wing had been wheeled forward to 
the west. The effect of this was completely to transform the 
aspect of the field. The Austrian line still centred on Leuthen, 
but its flank had been swung round till they were practically at 
tight angles to their original position. 
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If only Karl could have gained time to complete this change 
of front, he might, in spite of the loss he had sustained, have 
faced the enemy on almost as good terms as in the morning. 
But time, says Napoleon, was the very thing Frederick took care 
he never should have. Quickly as he had swung round his line, 
the Prussians had swung round theirs with greater celerity and 
precision. Already the troops which had rolled up Nadasti’s 
wing at Sagschiitz, were working with terrible rapidity across 
the new flank he was endeavouring to establish to the east of 
Leuthen. To the left of these Moritz, with the Guards and the 
regiment Retzow, was striding in obliquely on the face of the 
village, whilst beyond him again the left of the line, under 
Retzow, slanted away from the enemy’s position, and remained 
out of fire as a reserve, resting on Lobetintz. 

The quaint, irregular street which composed Leuthen village, 
straggled east and west for upwards of a mile along the country 
road from Neumarkt to Herrmansdorf. A medley of farmhouses, 
of barns, and cattle stables, fringed with rickyards and orchards, 
streamed along each side of the roadway, in the centre of which 
the tall walls of the graveyard closed round the parish church, 
whose gabled belfry looked down from above the thatched roofs, 
across the meadows and the ploughed land, dotted with thickets, 
and severed by immense ditches, which spread over the rolling 
country at its feet. 

Such a position, even if slightly held, was capable of offering 
considerable resistance ; but with the ridge in its rear bristling 
with batteries, and every approach in front swept by cannon, 
with its orchards and farmyards crowded with infantry, with 
every building loopholed for musketry, and every ditch and 
hedgerow lined with skirmishers, it was evident that it could 
only be carried by a tremendous effort. 

It was half-past two when the Prussian batteries opened fire, 
and the dark masses of the infantry swarmed into the open. As 
they did so, a grenadier, whose leg had been crushed by a cannon- 
ball, struggled to his feet, and using his musket as a crutch, 
cheered on his comrades as they passed, shouting to them, “To 
fight like Prussians, and to conquer or to die.” The agony of 
the battle had, indeed, reached its crisis. From one end of the 
village to the other a storm of lead and iron emptied itself like 
a bursting rain-cloud on the Prussian ranks. Battalion after 
battalion surged through the gardens and crashed into the 
street, only to be withered up by the pitiless death-blast which 
scorched it from every roof and window, and from the long 
stretch of the churchyard wall. So desperate was the resistance 
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that Frederick was compelled to order Retzow to move up with 
the left into the fighting line. He himself was in the thick of 
the fire, directing every movement in turn, and so far did he 
advance with the attack that, at one moment, an aide-de-camp, 
coming at full gallop from the front, dashed up to Prince 
Ferdinand with the news that his guns were playing upon the 
King. 

So for a murderous hour, while Leuthen clock ticked heedlessly 
overhead, wave after wave of men surged up the village street 
only to sweep back, splashing the houses with its scarlet foam, 
and strewing the roadway with its wrack of corpses. Gradually 
the rushes slackened. The Prussian officer directing the assault 
nad lost his nerve, and was permitting the troops to hang back 
in the shelter of the gardens. Suddenly, high above the screams 
and curses of the bleeding, yelling crowd crushed amidst the 
houses, there rang the contemptuous taunt of one determined 
man, “ No time for all this study; whoever is a man follow me,” 
and Mollendorf, then a captain in the Guards, sprang into the 
bullet-swept street, and flung himself on the great gate of the 
churchyard. Nine muskets covered him in an instant, but, 
absolutely unharmed, he was the first to burst, sword in hand, 
into the enclosure, as the battalion, answering his voice, beat the 
door into fragments with their musket-stocks. 

Leuthen church was won. Still, the enormous numbers of the 
enemy enabled them to continue the struggle. The reserves 
were coming to the front. As they emerged from their cover 
the batteries opened on them with terrific effect, One regiment, 
in crossing an orchard to the left of the village, lost all but 
three of its officers, so that the command devolved on the Prince 
de Ligne, then serving as a captain. As they cleared the trees 
the slaughter became appalling. Every minute the shells came 
screaming over the meadows, and buried themselves in the dense 
masses of the columns, the case-shot ploughed up the ranks, 
whilst, eighty paces ahead, a battalion of the Guards riddled 
them with volley after volley. “It stood as if on parade, that 
battalion,” said de Ligne, “and waited for us, without stirring.” 
It was in vain he implored the Bathyani dragoons, massed in 
his rear, to charge and “help him out.” Not a horse moved, 
and he saw the regiment Merci, on his left, waver and then run. 
Even this, he declares, was preferable to what was happening 
on the right, where the regiment Andlau, crushed against the 
cottages in files thirty deep, and writhing under the hurricane 
of iron, kept emptying their muskets into his back. 

By this time the field, littered with corpses and drenched with 
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blood, could be likened to nothing except shambles, from which 
the troops were rushing like frightened animals. Whole regi- 
ments had been scattered or exterminated, and those which still 
stood were reduced to knots of men huddled round an officer or 
a flag. De Ligne’s own battalion had itself almost disappeared. 
Though an ensign of Arberg had joined him with the remnant 
of that regiment, though a body of Hungarians had rallied on - 
his flag, and though two officers of the grenadiers had brought 
him what was left of their commands, he could barely muster 
a couple of hundred men. At last, despairing of success, he 
gave the order to retire, and joined the streams of fugitives 
streaming back on the ridge in the rear of the village, under the 
windmills on which the fragments of the routed regiments were 
crowded, a hundred deep, in the hollows. 

Meantime the troops which had turned Nadasti’s original 
position had succeeded in turning that since taken up by him. 
The Bayreuth dragoons, in one long wave of steel, were sweeping 
down on the left flank of the Austrian cavalry when Driesen, 
who commanded the Prussian squadrons on its front, gave the 
word to charge. In an instant the two converging Prussian lines 
closed on the Austrian horse like a pair of shears, cutting them 
into ribbons, and then, welding themselves into a single blade, 
fell upon the infantry beyond. Hundreds of men were cut down 
as they ran, thousands more threw away their arms and shrieked 
for quarter. The entire left was hurled back in a chaotic deluge 
on the routed mob already pent up in the hollows under the 
windmills, in the midst of whose writhing masses the Prussian 
shells were beginning to bury themselves. 

The Austrian left and centre had been crumpled up, but their 
right still stood firm. Most of the day this had not even been 
attacked, but now the Prussian left, under Retzow, which 
Frederick had ordered up during the attack on Leuthen, was 
pressing it severely. As Retzow advanced Lucchesi, viewing 
with horror the result of the struggle he had done so much to 
precipitate, saw, as he imagined, that his left flank was un- 
covered, and, putting himself at the head of his squadrons, 
whirled down on it in a desperate effort to retrieve the day. 
But in a fold of the ground, by the windmill of Lobetintz, the 
cavalry of the Prussian left lay concealed. Waiting till Lucchesi 
had galloped by, these suddenly emerged, and, at the very moment 
when his horsemen were rising in their stirrups to hew in at 
the enemy before them, came thundering upon their backs. 
All that had happened on the other side of the field was repeated 
here. Caught between the hedge of bayonets on the front and 
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the forest of swords in their rear, Lucchesi’s men were ridden 
down and dispersed. He himself was killed, and the Prussians, 
wheeling round their own infantry, stormed onwards upon that 
of the Austrians beyond. For a time the sabres rose and fell 
like reaping hooks in the field of swaying men, then with a 
scream of terror the whole mass gave way, and poured in headlong 
ruin to the rear. 

The short winter’s day was drawing to a close as Prince Karl 
made his last effort to stay the rout. For the third time, says 
Napoleon, he attempted to establish a new front, resting his 
right on Frobelwitz, a village on the Borne highway, and his 
left on Lissa, but the Prussian masses were once more upon him 
before he could form. This time his line went to pieces at the 
first touch. As the sun sank down into the western meadows 
the end at last came, and, with that awful, despairing cry of 
a routed army, fled towards the bridges over the Schweidnitz 
Water. “ What is that?” asked somebody of an Austrian sentry 
at Breslau, as the dreadful boom of the cannon echoed through 
the streets. “That?” came the grim answer; “that is the 
Prussians giving us such a thrashing as we never had.” 

Two hours more of daylight, as Frederick himself said, and 
the victory would have been the most decisive of the century. 
As it was, Prince Karl’s condition was pitiable enough. His 
matériel, fifty-one of his flags, and one hundred and eighteen 
guns were lost. Of the eighty thousand men whom his trumpets 
had roused at dawn ten thousand lay out in the winter’s night 
upon the battlefield, twenty-one thousand were prisoners, whilst 
of the thirty-seven thousand of the remainder, who by Christmas 
time had staggered back through the snowstorms and the sleet 
to Kéniggritz, twenty-two thousand were reported unfit for 
duty. 

The twilight was deepening as the Prussian sergeants began 
to call the roll. Six thousand men had fallen in gaining the 
day which, Frederick told the survivors, would “carry the fame 
of their name and the nation’s to the end of time.” Riding 
down the line he chanced, in the gloom, on Moritz of Dessau, 
from whom, ever since that bitter quarrel amidst the bullets 
at Kolin, he had been estranged, and called cheerily to him, “I 
congratulate you on the victory, Herr Feldmarschall!” Occupied 
with his own thoughts, Moritz answered absently; whereon the 
King, reining his horse, repeated, with marked emphasis on the 
last word, “I say I congratulate you on the victory, Herr 
Feldmarschall!” Then as the other swung round, his austere 
face glowing with pride at the title which proclaimed his 
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reconciliation and promotion, he continued, “You have helped 
me and executed every order as no one ever did in a battle 
before.”* At the extreme right of the line he halted again. 
“Has any battalion,” he asked, “a mind to follow me to Lissa?” 
Those nearest, Manteufel, Wedel, and Bornstedt, at once sprang 
to attention, and fell in behind as he rode forward. At Saara 
he stopped at the inn and called for a lantern, and with the 
landlord carrying the light, trudging at his stirrup leather, 
moved on again. 

The fellow needed no encouragement to talk. He described 
the scene of the previous night with animation, and dwelt with 
peculiar satisfaction on the discomfiture of the men who had 
plundered his hen-roosts and his woodyard. It was about sun- 
down, he said, when the Prince came back, and, with his generals 
at his heels, passed the inn at full gallop: then, suddenly, in 
the twilight, rolling like a torrent along the road, surging out 
into the fields on either side in the dreadful struggle to escape 
the welter of beaten men, cavalry, infantry, and gunners, in 
mingled, inextricable confusion. “And that,” he wound up, “ is 
what they have got by their bragging and their lying; for, 
your Excellency, they even said that our King was deserted by 
his generals,” 

“Eh, what!” snapped out his listener shortly; “such a thing 
is not to be believed of my army.” 

“Mein Gott!” gasped the babbler aghast, “you are our 
gracious King! Pardon, if in my stupidity -——” 

“No, no, you are an honest fellow: a Protestant probably ?” 

“Yes, yes, your Majesty, I am of your Majesty’s creed.” 

What answer the morose scoffer, perched up in the darkness 
on his great war-horse, would have vouchsafed to this it is im- 
possible to say, for at this moment a spatter of musketry from 
the belt of wood folded back across the fields on the outskirts of 
Lissa, struck the ground at their feet. In a moment the light 
was blown out, and with an angry shout the Prussians plunged 
in upon the houses. They had beaten the enemy once that day 
in the open, and were in no mood to be shot from behind lattices 
in the darkness, and there was some bloody work done in the 
black lanes of the village as, beating in the cottage doors with 
their musket-ends, they dragged the Croats out. Frederick 
himself rode on unconcernedly through the storm, and dis- 


* Instinctively the mind recurs to that July morning, on the field of 
Wagram, when the Emperor, embracing Macdonald, healed their bitter 
quarrel with the words, “On the battlefield of your glory, where I owe 
you so much of my success, I make you a marshal of France.” 
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mounted at the Schloss. He found it crammed with Austrian 
officers, and realized in a moment that they had men enough 
in the place to overpower his escort and take him prisoner. 
Putting, therefore, the best face on the matter he stepped gaily 
over the threshold, laughingly exclaiming, “ Bon soir, Messieurs ! 
Is there room, think you, for another?” The Austrians, over- 
whelmed at his appearance, rose to a man and bowed, and then, 
one after another, slipped silently from the inn, and disappeared 
through the night over the wooden bridge across the muddy 
Weistritz. 

The army was preparing to bivouac on the field of its victory 
when the storm of the battle spent itself in that last low growl 
of thunder amidst the cottages at Lissa. In an instant the 
drums beat to arms, and the dusky forms of the columns streamed 
onwards through the gloom. Suddenly above the rumble of the 
caissons, and the tramp of the wearied feet, there rang one clear, 
sweet voice flooding the hollow night with the burden of its 
song. It was one of those simple hymns which the peasants 
sing in the evening in their cottages when the day’s work is 
done, and as it floated out on the still, crisp, winter’s air one 
after another, all down the shadowy line, the regimental bands 
pealed back the melody, whilst from five-and-twenty thousand 


throats there poured the answering chorus of the psalm of 
victory and thanksgiving :— 


“ Now thank God, one and all, 
With heart, with voice, with hands, 
Who wonders great hath done 
To us and to all lands.” 


Frepericx Drxon. 
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Waen Sir Adrian brought home his little French wife, people— 
those good people who are always so much occupied about their 
neighbours’ morals—shook their heads solemnly and called this 
the worst and last of his follies. To marry a foreigner, and a 
Papist to boot; it was enough, they vowed, to make the bones 
of the noble Sir Nicholas and Dame Joan, of blessed memory, 
his virtuous parents—not to speak of the bones of all his other 
noble ancestors—turn in their granite tombs. They prophesied 
the ruin of the old house and the disgrace of the proud name 
within the soonest possible space of time; and, sure enough, the 
end of all the race was near at hand, but it came otherwise and 
from other causes than these wise gossips could foresee, 

A slight and winsome thing was the new and last Lady Dale ; 
with the clear olive skin of her native land, a head of nut-brown 
hair, which she seldom had the patience to have dressed and 
powdered as beseemed her rank and status, but which her doting 
husband liked to see crisping and curling over the childish brow 
and dropping into the dark eyes in all its native beauty. Just 
seventeen she was and babyish at that, little inclined to take 
up the responsibilities of her state of life, to act the serious 
housewife and preside over store-linen and cupboard, as all the 
dames of Lytton Manor before her had deemed it incumbent 
upon their honour to do. In and out of the old house she flitted, 
a mere butterfly of a being, dancing, laughing, singing, plucking 
the roses, not for the sake of distilling them into sweet scents 
or making cunning mixtures of pot-pourri wherewith to fill the 
great china vases of the withdrawing-rooms, but to wear them 
on her bosom for an hour or two, to stick them fantastically 
behind her ears; nay, sometimes for the wanton mischief of 
pelting her spaniel, or of shredding their leaves along the paths 
of the stiff gardens. And as she played with the flowers even 
so did she play with the love that surrounded her (for there was 
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something about this dainty piece of flesh and blood that gathered 
love in a strange fashion); she culled pleasures like roses to smile 
at and flirt with and toss away as the mood took her. But no 
one chid her; no one had the heart to chide her; and Sir Adrian 
was happy, there was no doubt of that. He saw no flaw in her ; 
and he, who had led hitherto so wild and lawless a life, was 
now content to feed upon her baby smile and bask in the light 
of her innocent eyes; nay, it would seem he meant to settle 
down at last in his own home and take up in earnest the duties 
of his high position. 

Towards the end of the first year there came a change over the 
little French dame (Miladi, her foreign maid had called her 
during this damsel’s brief sojourn in what she was pleased to 
designate “‘an insupportable country,” and as Miladi she was 
soon known far and wide). Her light foot grew heavier in its 
tread; she no longer cared for racing with her spaniel or playing 
elfish tricks upon her lord; there grew a thoughtfulness upon her 
April face. She took to lying on her sofa a good deal; and she, 
who, despite a thousand daily moods, had never shown but one 
sweet serenity of temper, waxed fretful, full of humours and 
odd fancies; had short tempests of tears, most strange to see; 
and, stranger still, long spells of gravity and silence. 

But wise women nodded and winked; it was all as it should 
be, they said, and good days were coming: to the old house, and 
it would be a fine thing when the nurseries were opened again ; 
above all, as Sir Adrian was now the last of his name. 

So matters stood on the eve of the anniversary of their 
wedding-day. 

An August evening it was, wearing beautifully to its roseate 
end, and Sir Adrian and his little “ Miladi” sat on the terrace- 
walk in the last rays of the sun, she, with her head on his breast, 
watching idly the peacocks as they strutted up and down; he 
watching her with that new tenderness that had come into his 
eyes of late instead of the fierce love-light of the earlier moons. 

Miladi was thoughtful, and looking down at her suddenly her 
husband saw that she was pouting and frowning. 

“Why, sweetheart,” said he, “is ought amiss ?” 

“My love,” quoth she, “I have been to-day most shamefully 
used—nay, never start so fiercely just when I am comfortable! 
Keep quiet, good Sir Hotspur, and I will tell you all about it. 
You know when you left me this afternoon for that stupid 
meeting of magistrates you would go to (oh, pray tell me not 
your reasons all over again; they are very long and very tedious, 
and no good reasons at all when I wanted you to stay!)? Well, 
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Mr. my husband, the time was long upon my hands, and so I 
took Cécile with me, and we walked a long, long way, that is 
why I am so tired. (No, I am not imprudent; you know nothing 
about anything—walking is good for me.) We went through 
the wood, and I bade Daniel follow with the pony-carriage, so 
that I could get in and rest me if I cared to. 

“And thus we came out of the wood and across a piece of dry 
heath, Dead Man’s Heath they call it I am told, and round by the 
Quarries and then to the left again, and there we saw a strange 
looking cottage all by itself with a little garden, and a paling 
round it; and it was just like a fairy cottage in the lonely desolate 
world. Cécile and I went up to the gate and looked over; the 
garden was full of strange flowers and curious herbs, and up the 
paling on the right side with the sun full upon it and great red 
fruit glowing and glistening, there climbed a plant of what we 
call in my land tomates. Cécile tells me you call it love-apple 
hereabouts, and the silly thing vows ’tis poison! why, with us, 
we deem it truly wholesome eating, and the cooks at my father’s 
had many a savoury fashion of dishing it! Well, when I saw the 
dear smooth red things blinking at me in the sunshine, I tell you, 
sir, my mouth watered for them, and I said to Cécile: ‘Now I 
know what it is I have missed in my husband’s garden.’ And I 
bade her knock at the door of the house and tell them within 
that her lady would buy of their love-apples. Cécile was full of 
sore foreboding and tried to thwart me, which I told her was but 
a fool’s trick. And then, even as we spoke, the door opened and 
out came some kind of a strange wench. Thou callest me dark, 
my husband, thou should’st have seen her Moorish face, her hair 
like the wings of some blackbird hanging over her eyes, and those 
eyes—not black, in truth, but the colour of amber, fierce, much 
like thy hawks’! and round her head she had an orange scarf, 
just the colour of the fruit I wanted. Clinging to her skirts 
there was a small child, such a chubby, sturdy, sunburnt child, 
with a face so like the woman’s that I knew it for her babe; and 
yet, unlike her too, for it had blue, blue eyes, as blue as yours, 
Sir Adrian, and eyebrows, black already on that little infant brow, 
straight and nearly meeting—like, like, yes——” 

As she spoke, Miladi whisked round and glanced up at her 
husband’s face and cried with a crow of laughter, clapping her 
hands : 

“‘T vow and declare like yours: exactly like yours!” 

Then she paused all aghast, for Sir Adrian gave a kind of 
groan, and his countenance was drawn and bleached as if with 
pain. 
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“Oh, what hast thou?” said she, her lip trembling into a 
piteous droop like a frightened child’s. 

Sir Adrian drew a deep breath, then he put out his arm and 
gathered his wife back into her nestling place. 

“’Tis but an old wound that woke and hurt me,” said he. 

“Did I press against the old wound, my Adrian?” asked Miladi 
with a tear brimming in each eye. 

“Yes, my little wife,” replied he, very tenderly, and then all at 
once he closed his other arm upon her and kissed her two or three 
times, passionately, as if he would kiss her soul away. 

There fell a silence between them: the sun dipped behind the 
rolling hill glades and all the yellow shafts were swallowed up in 
uniform shadowless twilight: the little rabbits began to skip out 
among the bracken in the park beyond. Presently Miladi spoke 
again in a tone of gentle complaint: 

“T have not finished my story, Adrian. Do you not want to 
know what happened to me and how it came that I was so badly 
used ?” 

Sir Adrian moved uneasily as if that old wound had not yet 
ceased paining, and his face looked dark and stern ; but Lady Dale, 
who liked the sound of her own voice, babbled on unheeding: 

“Well, sir, you should have seen how that rude woman stared ; 
stared me up and down, in so strange a way that I felt insulted 
by her very look. Only for the tomatoes upon the wall I would 
have turned myself away and left her at once, but they shone 
more luscious bright than any fruit I have ever seen, and eat 
them I felt I must! It is not that I am greedy, my husband, 
quite otherwise indeed, but there are things I can’t explain! So 
I went up to the gate and drew my purse and said: ‘My good 
woman, will you sell me your love-apples?’ And she said to me: 
‘No, I will not. I want all my love-apples for myself. You fine 
ladies,’ said she, very rude, ‘ you would take everything from the 
poor, love and apples and everything else!’ Was it not strange 
of her? I was frightened, I thought she was mad; and Cécile kept 
pulling by the sleeve with, ‘Come away Miladi,’ and ‘Come away 
Miladi.’” Nevertheless I held up a gold piece, for I did want my 
tomatoes, but when she saw the gold the woman went altogether 
furious—like a savage! and she screamed: ‘Keep your gold, 
Lady Dale, keep all you can, for what was mine and is mine you 
can never have.’ Just like that she screamed it. And then she 
flounced about and caught up the child, who was staring at me 
with his round blue eyes, sucking his little thumb. ‘And isn’t he 
a beauty ?’ says she, ‘and don’t you wish yours may be like him? 
Before he was born, she said, ‘I had my fill of all I craved for, 
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but you may go wanting,’ and so turned into her cottage and 
banged the door. But Cécile and I we ran away, and then I heard 
her voice calling after us mocking: ‘Send your husband for the 
love-apples an you need them so badly, maybe I'll give them to 
him. Oh Adrian!” 

Sir Adrian, with the veins in his brow swelling like whipcord 
and his teeth grinding, had sworn a heavy oath. 

“ Hark you, Elisabeth,” cried he, and then sharply caught her 
by the wrist, “I forbid you ever to go near that place again. Do 
you hear me?” 

“ But someone must get me the love-apples,” faltered she. 

“Pshaw!” said Sir Adrian, and rose and fell to pacing the 
green sward stormily. 

But Lady Dale began to weep—Sir Adrian was very unkind. 

At sight of her tears all the anger melted from his looks. 
Lovingly he came to her again. 

“And are not there enough fruits in our paradise for you, my 
little Eve, that you must hanker after the forbidden? You 
should eat my heart if you had a fancy for it.” 

“But I have no fancy to eat your heart, sir; that is very 
horrid! I have a fancy for the tomatoes. The woman said she 
had had her fill of all she wanted before her boy was born; and 
shall our son be less beautiful ?” 

“ My darling, I will send to-night to the town, and for love or 
money you shall have your fruit to-morrow.” 

“T do not want the town tomatoes,” sobbed Miladi. “I want 
those—those red, ripe, shining ones on the woman’s wall, Will 
you not send there? She said she would give them to you.” 

“Elisabeth,” said her lord, “I will hear no more. That is 
a dangerous and an evil woman, and from my home none may 
have communication with her. Such is my wish. Oh, my little 
heart, do not cry!” 

And his lips went close to her ear and he spoke many words 
into it with many kisses, so sweet and so tender, that the little 
wife could not but smile at length and go to bed comforted. 

Now she slept at first peacefully, with the smile still on her 
fair mouth that his good-night kiss had summoned there; but 
at dawn she dreamt that someone brought her the love-apples 
on a silver dish, and that they shone red-gold as no jewel ever 
shone. With this dream she awoke. A faint light was just 
stealing in between the shutters; and Miladi lay awake, and 
tossed and turned and could not rest for the thought of the 
forbidden fruit, and how they must be showing round out of the 
darkness as the dawn spread, and how the first shaft of light 
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would strike them and flash back from their polished cheeks; 
and the craving grew and grew within her till she could bear it 
no longer. 

She sat up in bed and looked at Sir Adrian’s sleeping face, and 
her heart smote her that she should disobey him. 

“But men do not understand,” she said to herself. “I know 
it is a very bad thing to refuse oneself a desire at such a time. 
If I want those love-apples it is not for myself but because of 
the child; and if I do not get them God knows what may happen 
to the poor little heir! It is indeed clearly my duty.” 

So she crept out of bed, and pattered out of the room down 
the passage to wake Cécile, and sorely against the poor woman’s 
wish she was bidden rise from out her billowy feather bed and 
dress her mistress first, and then herself and come across the fields 
to fetch the love-apples. 

“But they be poison!” gasped Cécile in the midst of an 
arrested yawn. 

“ Patati patata!” cried my lady; “up with you, you lazy 
thing!” 

All out in the pure gleaming dawn went they, shivering in the 
chill, and on through the dew-wet meadow-grass they pressed 
hurriedly, for the way seemed long before them. 

“Tf the woman be within her house,” said Miladi, “or be still 
asleep, which is like enough—you English are such lie-a-beds— 
then Cécile must thou enter quite softly, quite softly, the little 
garden and pluck for me the three best fruit. And thou shalt 
lay this gold piece on the threshold of the cottage, so that it will 
be no theft but a good earning for that cross woman. And then 
I shall eat the love-apples even before I come home.” 

She licked her lips like a little cat; but buxom Cécile thumped 
her bosom with inarticulate groaning protest. 

The sun was quite up above the horizon, swimming in a sea 
of liquid light, when they reached Dead Man’s Heath, and the 
little cottage shone out upon them dazzling white. Miladi broke 
into a run, and then halted gasping for breath. 

“A plague upon this weary body of mine that is so heavy to 
carry,” quoth she; and then caught herself up with, “ God 
forgive me! I did not mean that. Cécile, give me thy arm; | 
am very tired, but there is our goal, the heavens be praised!” 

So, stumbling, they reached the small garden gate, and then 
Miladi called out loudly in astonishment and joy. For the 
cottage was empty, with wide-open doors and windows; but 
just in the gaping threshold stood a stool, and on it was placed 
a white plate that gleamed like silver in the sun-rays, and on the 
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plate lay three tomatoes. Now, as Miladi drew closer, she saw 
that, in the hollow between the three, a piece of paper had been 
thrust, upon which there was written these words, “ For Lady 
Dale.” 

“Oh, the kind, kind woman!” cried Lady Dale, “she knew I 
would come back!” 

She took the fruit, placed them tenderly in a fold of her dress, 
and dropped the gold piece into the empty plate. 

“1 suppose she is out at work already,” she said; ‘come, 
Cécile, let us go home. I will eat on the way.” 

“Oh, my lady, don’t touch the nasty things!” cried silly 
Cécile whimpering. 

For all answer Lady Dale chose out the roundest of the three 
and drove her little teeth into the pulpy flesh so that the juice 
spurted out. 

“Delicious!” she said, and in four mouthfuls it was gone. 

But she did not attempt to eat the rest, and it was in silence 
that she trudged the woody paths towards the house. 

At the postern gate, which they had left ajar for their secret 
return, she paused and threw the other fruit pettishly from her 
into the hollyhock bed. 

“T will eat no more; they have a strange taste,” she said 
faintly. 

She felt weary and spent as she dragged herself up the stairs, 
undressed in a great hurry in Cécile’s room, where she had 
dressed herself, and slid back again to bed as noiselessly as she 
had left it. 

Sir Adrian had never stirred. 

The clock struck five as she pulled the bedclothes over her. 
Lady Dale shivered. “I wish I had not eaten of that fruit,” she 
said, and laid her throbbing head upon the pillow; her tongue 
was parched and dry, and there seemed a kind of burning heat 
within her. 

“T wonder if I am going to be ill?” thought she. 

* * * * * 

In another hour there was terror and commotion at Lytton 
Manor. Its little mistress had been seized with deadly and 
mysterious sickness. 

“Oh, mercy on us, my lady is poisoned!” cried poor Cécile ; 
‘it was them love-apples as sure as fate.” 

At the word poison Sir Adrian grew livid white, and, when 
weeping Cécile had told her tale, he was like one distracted, and 


sent upon every side to summon the best doctors in the three 
counties, 
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But when they met by the bedside, Lady Dale knew not any- 
thing or anybody any more, and, before the sun had set, the 
bells were all tolling and the old housekeeper, the tears stealing 
down her withered cheeks, was going from room to room pulling 
down all the blinds. 

Upstairs the doctors had another patient and feared for Sir 
Adrian’s reason. 

Upon the outskirts of the park the whole of that dreadful day 
@ woman lurked and watched the house. She had an orange 
kerchief tied round her coal-black hair and bore a child upon 
her shoulders ; a little sturdy lad whose eyes were blue, beneath 
straight dark brows, even as Sir Adrian’s own. 

When the woman heard the bells begin to toll and saw the 
flag lowered on the turret, she suddenly began to laugh out 
loud, and, whipping the child off her back, clutched him so 
fiercely to her breast that he set up a loud wail of fear. 

Then she took to her heels and fled, through fields and bye- 
paths, towards the high road. 

Far into the night the doctors discussed the nature of the 
poison that they thought to trace in the two love-apples, which 
had been duly searched for and extracted from the hollyhock 
bed. 


They never agreed upon this point; but that it was a very 
deadly poison and very cunningly inserted into the fruit, they 
unanimously declared. Now, as Lady Dale lay stiff and stark 
upon the great bed, and as in each fruit there was found a tiny 
punctured hole near the stalk, it did not require an immense 
amount of science to arrive at these conclusions, 


And so within the week they laid all the love of a man’s life 
and all the hope of a noble house into one little grave. And 
though, when Sir Adrian came to himself, he had the land 
scoured from end to end, no trace was ever found in town or 
country of the dark woman and her little black-browed boy. 








Pope and forace. 


Popr’s ‘Satires’ and ‘ Epistles,’ or ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ as he 
chose to call them, are, at any rate as far as matter is concerned, 
among the most unsatisfactory of his writings, being neither 
one thing nor the other—neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, 
neither Pope nor Horace, English nor Roman, original nor 
translation; but, to use his own phrase, all see-saw between that 
and this, one vile antithesis. Dr. Johnson, with his usual 
acumen, put his finger on the radical defect which vitiates the 
whole conception. 


“Such imitations,” he said, “cannot give pleasure to common readers; 
the man of learning may be sometimes surprised and delighted by an 
unexpected parallel; but the comparison requires knowledge of the 
original, which will likewise often detect strained applications. Between 
Roman images and English manners there will be an irreconcilable 
dissimilitude, and the work will be generally uncouth and party-coloured ; 
neither original nor translated, neither ancient nor modern.” 


They certainly cannot, or rather should not, give pleasure to 
the “common reader” who, through ignorance of the original, 
has to regard them as expressions of fact and personal opinion. 
From this point of view they are utterly fallacious, as they 
profess to represent the truth—the truth of history, of criticism, 
of Pope’s own sentiments—whereas they are nothing but ingenious 
tours de force, concealing their fatal insincerity by a plausible 
exterior of polished phraseology and apparent sequence of ideas. 
They are as deceptive as the illimitable vistas of his suburban 
garden, which, says Horace Walpole, he had “ twisted and twirled 
and rhymed and harmonised, till it appeared two or three sweet 
little lawns, opening and opening beyond one another, and the 
whole surrounded with impenetrable woods.” They represent 
the same false taste which led him to erect little temples to 
classical divinities in the eighteenth century of the Christian era, 
and to decorate his grotto with mirrors, so that “ when the doors 
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were shut it became a camera obscura, reflecting hills, river, and 
boats, and when lighted up glittered with rays reflected from bits 
of looking-glass in angular form” (Leslie Stephen). In fact the 
only pleasure they can give the “‘ common reader ” is the pleasure 
of being cleverly deceived, the pleasure of being soothingly 
cajoled by literary finish to take the spurious pinchbeck of fluent 
verbiage for the unadulterated gold of personal experience and 
conviction, the pleasure which Bacon means when he says, “A 
mixture of a Lie doth ever adde Pleasure.” 

The truth is, Pope was essentially a versifier as opposed to a 
poet, a maker. Like a public schoolboy, he would turn you out 
an unimpeachable copy of smooth and regular couplets on any 
subject under the sun, if some one would kindly lend him the 
thoughts. But, if he had to find the straw as well as make 
the bricks, the task was beyond his powers. In the exuberance 
of youth he had essayed a few flights into the rarefied atmosphere 
of original composition, but his genius could not sustain itself 
long at such an elevation, and soon sank to the safer levels of 
translation and imitation. His only genuine source of inspira- 
tion was spitefulness. With the exception of personalities he 
became absolutely dependent on others for ideas. His translation 
of Homer had taught him the comfort of swimming with corks, 
and now he could not do without them. That cosy habit of 
translating thirty or forty verses snugly abed, and then “ piddling 
with it” for the rest of the morning, was too pleasant to be 
exchanged for a chill dip in the integri fontes of Parnassus. His 
‘ Essay on Man’ was only the versification of current coffee-house 
discussions, formulated into superficial coherency by the meta- 
physical ability of Bolingbroke. 

No wonder then that he eagerly embraced the suggestion of 
his “guide, philosopher, and friend,” who, taking up a Horace 
one morning in his room, remarked that the first satire of the 
second book would suit his style. It appealed at once to his 
vanity, his indolence, and his spitefulness. He could gratify 
his vanity by displaying his unrivalled skill in phrase-making 
and his acrobatic dexterity in adaptation. His indolence would 
be spared the irksome task of evolving original ideas, and he 
would be free to concentrate his powers on the more congenial 
work of polishing phrases and pointing epigrams. The safe 
disguise of Roman pseudonyms would enable him to vent his 
personal animosities, and revenge his imaginary grievances, with 
the discreet possibility of judicious disavowal, in case of another 
rod being suspended at Button’s. 

But, however acceptable at the time, the suggestion proved 
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unfortunate when realised. Had Pope contented himself with 
translating Horace as he translated Homer, we should at least 
have had, as Bentley said of his ‘Iliad, a very pretty poem 
though not Horace. But, by his method of “imitation,” he has 
fallen into the mistake of attempting to reconcile the incompatible 
—the fundamental fallacy underlying all such transfusions—which 
the clear-headed Dryden had recognised in his essay on satire, 
when he said: “ For, to speak sincerely, the manners of nations 
and ages are not to be confounded; we should either make them 
English, or leave them Roman.” 

The suggestion was unfortunate in another respect. The style 
of Horace does not suit the style of Pope. If le style cest 
Thomme, Pope was of all men least qualified to masquerade as 
Horace in English. The unaffected frankness, the charming 
candour, with which Horace reveals his real self to the reader 
was quite impossible for Pope, who was for ever posturing and 
posing as naturally as an Arcadian shepherd in Dresden china. 
Nothing can be further from the truth than his description of 
himself (after Horace) :— 


“TI love to pour out all myself, as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne.” 


To compare Pope to Montaigne in respect of autobiographical 
sincerity is surely womep xatayedws Ths mpakews, a crowning 
absurdity. In the mechanical part of style, the mere versifica- 
tion, there is no resemblance between the two poets. Bolingbroke 
would have been nearer the mark had he suggested the elegiac 
couplets of Ovid as suitable for rendering into the Popian distich. 
The language of Horace in his ‘Satires’ and ‘Epistles’ is, as he 
expressly states, sermo merus, differing from prose only in having 
definite numbers and feet. So far from confining each sentence 
to the rigid limitations of the couplet, he deliberately allows it 
to run on till the thought is complete, in a sort of rhythmical 
prose period. This makes his style more akin to the easy and 
graceful causeries of the Spectator than to the monotonous series 
of epigrams, each neatly packed in its antithetically balanced 
distich, which give an appearance of discontinuous continuity, 
like that of a string of sausages, to the verses of Pope. 

“ Knowledge of the original,” as Dr. Johnson said, “ will often 
detect strained applications,’ and, it may fairly be added, 
inconsistencies, inaccuracies, and misinterpretations. Thus, in 
the ‘Prologue’ (v. 269), he tells us he can sleep without a poem 
in his head, whilst presently (I., 12), because Horace says nequeo 
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dormire, he solemnly asserts, ‘And for my soul I cannot sleep 
a wink.” Which statement are we to believe? Sometimes, 
through misunderstanding his model, he uses expressions which 
are true neither of Horace nor of himself. Horace calls himself 
LInucanus an Apulus anceps, meaning that, like his forefathers, the 
marchmen of Venusia, he wears his weapon (satire) always at 
his side, for defence, not defiance. Pope, utterly unconscious of 
the drift of the passage, vaguely supposes it to mean something 
about being all things to all men, and accordingly draws an 
imaginary picture of himself as :— 


“Verse-man or prose-man, term me what you will, 
Papist or Protestant, or both between, 
Like good Erasmus in an honest mean, 
In moderation placing all my glory, 
While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” 


Yet everybody knows that he was neither prose-man, Protestant, 
nor Whig. Well may we exclaim with Horace, “Quo teneam 
vultus mutantem Protea nodo?” Soon after (I., 101), he calls 
himself “ young man,” though at the time he was forty-five, and 
old for his years, simply because Horace makes Trebatius call 
him puer, in answer to the respectful pater optime with which he 
had addressed Trebatius. Pope has ignored this expression, and 
thus has no justification, either in fact, or in verbal propriety, for 
calling himself “ young man.” 

In the next satire, in which Pope affects to lament the de- 
cadence of plain living and high thinking (he never could resist 
potted lampreys), we naturally look for some trustworthy local 


colouring, some reliable details of contemporary gastronomy. 
When we read, 


“The rich feast concludes extremely poor: 
Cheap eggs, and herbs, and olives still we see;” 


we innocently imagine that here, at least, we have authentic 
information as to eighteenth-century customs, everything is so 
simple and natural. But reference to Horace dispels the illusion. 
We have an absolutely literal translation of nam vilibus ovis 
Nigrisque est oleis hodie locus, an accurate description of the 
Roman promulsis, Again, are we to believe that robin redbreasts 
and martins were really used in England at the time as sub- 
stitutes for beccaficos, because Pope chooses to employ them as 
analogues for the stork and turbot of the Roman satirist? Or is 
it possible that the expression tuto nido suggested to him the 
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traditional sanctity of those birds in the eyes of the English 
schoolboy, and tempted him to write— 


“The robin redbreast till of late had rest, 
And children sacred held the martin’s nest”? 


But what are we to understand by the following verses? Did 
our ancestors, no further back than the first George, esteem cats 
stuffed with oysters and live crawfish as a bonne bouche ?— 


“Let me extol a cat, on oysters fed; 
I'll have a party at the Bedford Head; 
Or ev’n to crack live crawfish recommend; 
I'd never doubt at Court to make a friend.” 


Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Who shall translate our translator ? 
Reference to the original, as is often the case, renders perfectly 
lucid what the expositor has only succeeded in obscuring. Horace 
means that, however extravagant the novelty, we shall always 
find plenty of servile imitators. 

In many places, either through carelessness or ignorance, Pope 
has completely misunderstood his model, and made statements 
which are true neither from an English nor from a Roman 
standpoint, Thus, when we read (III., 91, 92), 


“Yet every child another song will sing, 
‘Virtue, brave boys! ’tis virtue makes a king!’” 


we instinctively feel there is something wrong somewhere. 
English boys certainly never sing anything of the kind, except 
in ‘Sandford and Merton,’ so that, if we are “‘ common readers,” we 
are driven to assume either that Horace wrote goody-goody 
twaddle, or that Roman schoolboys were unconscionable little 
prigs. Manet sors tertia for the “man of learning,” that Pope 
has misinterpreted his original, which, fortunately, proves to be 
the case, for Horace has made his boys say a perfectly natural 
thing— 

“ At pueri ludentes, ‘ Rex eris,’ aiunt, 

‘Si recte facies.’” 


That is, the boys in their games say, “ You will win, if you play 
properly, according to the rules of the game.” 

In his imitation of the famous Nil admirari epistle (Hor. Ep. 
I, 6), Pope has completely failed to trace the line of thought in 
the original. Horace enumerates the various aims that men set 
before themselves in life—imperturbability, virtue, wealth, am- 
bition, good living, love, mirth—the moral being, as Wickham 
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puts it, “Choose your summum bonum, and, having chosen it, 
pursue it with thoroughness and consistency.” It is the moral of 
Ecclesiastes, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might”; of Luther’s fortiter pecca; of Browning’s ‘The Statue 
and the Bust’: “Let a man contend to the uttermost for his life’s 
set prize, be it what it will.” But Pope completely misses the 
moral, and thus, in order to make some sort of sense, is compelled 
to treat all the other suggestions as ironical, and ultimately 
revert to the nil admirari theory of life by foisting in a couplet 
for which there is no equivalent in Horace :— 


“ Adieu; if this advice appear the worst, 
E’en take the counsel which I gave you first.” 


The counsel is “not to admire,” which he affirmed to be the only 
art he knew to make men happy, and to keep them so, though it 
was certainly not Horace’s notion of happiness, and Pope himself, 
if put to it, would have found it hard to defend as an ethical 
maxim, 

In the same epistle (IV., 109), the sequence of thought is rudely 
interrupted by a line which seems altogether out of keeping with 
the context. It is not in point, and adds nothing to the meaning 
of the passage, but seems rather a foreign element, like those flies 
in amber, of which Pope says— 


“The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


The line occurs at the end of a paragraph in which Pope, after 
Horace, has been describing the various electioneering arts by 
which the suffrage of the independent and enlightened elector 
may be secured. The agent has been coaching him in the art of 
feigning relationship with some influential burgess— 


“Instructed thus, you bow, embrace, protest, 
Adopt him son, or cousin at the least, 
Then turn about, and laugh at your own jest.” 


Why “laugh at your own jest”? we naturally ask. There is 
nothing to laugh at; it is not a jest, and laughter would be very 
impolitic under the circumstances. We wonder how it got there. 
The explanation is to be found in Horace. The whole line isa 
weak paraphrase of a single word, which Pope has completely 
misunderstood. Horace wrote ita quemque facetus adopta, where 
Jfacetus means “suavely,” “ politely,” but Pope thought it meant 
“ facetious.” 
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An example of the same irrelevance, caused by misinterpreta- 
tion, occurs in the next epistle, the leading thought of which is 
the unfair preference for the ancients to the disparagement of the 
moderns. This leading thought is interrupted by the following 
lines (V., 69), which seem to have no immediate bearing upon 
the subject— 


“Shakespear, whom you and ev’ry playhouse bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will, 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despight. 

Ben, old and poor, as little seem’d to heed 
The life to come in ev'ry poet’s creed.” 


What is the point of saying in this connection that Shakespeare 
grew immortal in his own despite, and that Ben Jonson cared 
little for his posthumous reputation? The answer must again be 
sought in Horace. On referring to the corresponding passage 
(Ep. IL, i, 50), we find that Shakespeare and Ben Jonson do 
double duty for Ennius, though wherein the resemblance consists 
Pope only knows, especially as Horace has just described Ennius 
as an epic poet by calling him alter Homerus. But, passing this 
over as a matter of detail, we read that he leviter curare videtur 
Quo promissa cadant et somnia Pythagorea, which means, as Wick- 
ham paraphrases it, that “he has attained now such assured fame 
as one of the ancients, that he can afford to let his own pro- 
fessions and dreams of metempsychosis take their chance of being 
true or not””—a thought in perfect keeping with the subject, the 
uncritical reverence for antiquity, and certainly not implying, as 
Pope seems to have imagined, that he was indifferent to im- 
mortality. 

In the next line Pope exclaims, “ Who now reads Cowley?” 
Unfortunately, we cannot attach much importance to this asa 
genuine contribution to literary history, as it is only his parody 
of Horace’s Naevius in manibus non est et mentibus haeret Paene 
recens? and a parody based upon a misinterpretation. Perhaps 
we may excuse the misinterpretation in this case, as the right 
meaning was restored to the passage for the first time by 
Bentley’s substitution of the note of interrogation for the period 
which used to be printed, and Pope affected a lofty contempt for 
the scholarship which sets “commas and points exactly right.” 
But, as it happens, the sense is just the reverse, and quite in 
accord with the general tenor of the passage, which Pope ignores : 
“Nay, is not Naevius, who is still older and more crabbed, read 
and remembered by everyone, as though he wrote yesterday?” 
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Chronologically, too, the parallel is infelicitous. Expressed in 
mathematical notation, it stands thus: 

Shakespeare : Cowley :: Ennius : Naevius. 
But Ennius was about thirty years younger than Naevius, while 
Shakespeare was born in 1564, and Cowley in 1618. 

The versatile Shakespeare in this passage plays many parts— 
saepe vocandus in partes. Having already figured as Ennius, he 
now masquerades as Livius Andronicus, who lived some thirty 
years before, and presently reappears to represent Atta, who 
died a century later than Ennius. But, to come to a more 
important question—are we justified in believing what would be 
an exceedingly interesting piece of information if true, that 
Shakespeare was read in schools in the time of Pope, because he 
chooses to say: 


“Or damn all Shakespear, like th’ affected fool 
At court, who hates whate’er he read at school”? 


Reference to Horace shows it to be merely a travesty of his 
carmina Livi... memini quae plagosum mihi parvo Orbilium 
dictare—an interesting statement, which we may accept with 
perfect confidence. Presently (V., 119), Shakespeare again proves 
his evil genius. Having occasion to express the simple thought 


that the great poet sometimes nods, he uses the extraordinary 
metaphor : 


“On Avon’s bank, where flow’rs eternal blow, 
If I but ask, if any weed can grow;” 


Why? Simply because in the parallel passage in Horace he 
found the phrase flores crocumque, which he did not understand, 
but which vaguely suggested the idea of flowers. He caught the 
general drift of Horace’s meaning, but completely misunderstood 
the particular expression. As a matter of fact, Horace says 
nothing about the metaphorical flowers and weeds of dramatic 
composition. His words are: 


“ Recte necne crocum floresque perambulet Attae 
Fabula si dubitem.” 


The right meaning is, “if I doubt whether a play by Atta tread 
the boards without tripping,” the stage at that time being 
sprinkled with saffron and strewn with flowers. 

In the next paragraph (Y., 139), we have a striking example of 
the way in which Pope is content to follow his original with 
merely verbal analogies, without having the least conception of 
the real bearing of the passage on the subject, or its relation to 
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the context. As the counterpart of Horace’s description of Greek 
versatility in literature and art, he gives us an elaborate picture 
of English society at the Restoration, under the influence of 
France, from which he draws the moral of the fickleness of the 
national character : 


“But Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away.” 


He makes absolutely no attempt to bring this into relation 
with the subject, which is the defence of modern poetry against 
the unfair competition of the ancients, but leaves it as an isolated 
purpureus pannus for the “common reader” to co-ordinate with 
the rest of the poem as best he can. Horace is perfectly clear. 
With him that very fondness for novelty, which Pope aimlessly 
decries, is adduced as the cause of the splendid outburst of literary 
and artistic energy in the age of Pericles, the inference being 
that mere modernity should not be regarded as an unpardonable 
offence in literature. ‘It is lucky for us that the Greeks had no 
such dislike of novelty, else we should not have had the magazine 
we have.” 

Soon afterwards (Ep. II., i., 1389), Horace, in strict agreement 
with the argument and perfect fidelity to historical truth, proceeds 
to trace the evolution of Latin poetry from its first beginnings in 
the Fescennina locutio, the rough improvisations of rustic ribaldry, 
his point being to prove that there is no a priori probability that 
the old is better than the new in Roman literature. Pope, 
equally unconscious of the drift of the argument and careless of 
historical truth, applies the same theory to the development of 
English satire. He never stops to inquire either how it actually 
did arise, or what is the point of describing its genesis in this 
particular place, but, because Horace says so of Latin literature, 
assumes that English satire arose from the clownish personalities 
of rustic merry-makings. These in some mysterious way developed 
into written and published lampoons, which soon had to be checked 
by legal enactments. 

In the next epistle (VI., 108), there is another example of a 
false note struck through mistranslation. In the middle of a 
passage describing the difficulty of composing poetry in London 
we are suddenly confronted with the ironical couplet: 


“Go, lofty poet! and in such a crowd 
Sing thy sonorous verse—but not aloud.” 


We naturally ask what is the point of warning the poet against 
declaiming in the crowded streets—surely an unnecessary admoni- 
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tion, and inconsistent with the irony of the rest of the sentence, 
The bathos is due to misunderstanding Horace’s tecum meditare, 
which simply means “turn over in your mind,” with no implied 
antithesis to recitation. A few lines lower poor Blackmore is 
unjustly pilloried as drinking and dozing at Tooting or Earl’s 
Court, merely because Horace happens to say that the whole 
band of poets loves the grove and loathes the town, and so calls 
them (without any reference to drinking), cliens Bacchi somno 
gaudentis et wmbra, “ yotaries of their patron Bacchus (the god of 
poets), who loves sleep and shade.” 

Such are a few of his inconsistencies, inaccuracies, and mis- 
interpretations. Let us conclude with two or three examples of 
what Dr. Johnson called his “ strained applications.” 

In the first satire (110-114), even if we accept Boileau and 
Dryden as satisfactory analogues of Lucilius, it certainly requires 
a violent effort of the imagination to trace any resemblance 
between Scipio and Louis XIV., or between Lzlius and Charles II., 
especially as soon after Lelius figures first as Bolingbroke and 
then as the Earl of Peterborough. 

His philosophical are often as inaccurate as his historical 
analogies. When Horace, for example, represents himself as 
oscillating between the two extremes of Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanism, Pope tries to parallel it by saying (III., 26) that he 
houses “ with Montaigne now, or now with Locke,” between whom, 
as Mark Pattison points out, there is no incompatibility. A few 
lines further (III., 31), he most unfairly couples Paul the ascetic 
with Aristippus the hedonist, apparently with the sole object of 
introducing a flippant allusion to Paul’s becoming “all things to 
all men.” 

Horace (Ep. IIL, i, 132), to illustrate the value of poetry, 
instances its use by the chorus of boys and girls who chanted 
such hymns as the ‘Carmen Seculare.’ This example, which 
Horace intends quite seriously, Pope flippantly travesties thus 
(V., 229-2384) :-— 


“Not but there are who merit other palms; 
Hopkins and Sternhold glad the heart with psalms: 
The boys and girls, whom charity maintains, 
Implore your help in these pathetic strains: 
How could devotion touch the country pews, 
Unless the gods bestowed a proper muse?” 


To say nothing of the confusion between paganism and 
Christianity in the last line, it is a novel kind of apology for 
poetry to base its claims to respect upon the sacred psalmody of 
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Sternhold and Hopkins, rendered by a doleful choir of pauper 
children to rouse the slumbering devotion of the village congre- 
gation. If it is intended to be ironical it is out of keeping with 
the rest of the paragraph, which is serious. 

Sometimes his method of representing ancient names by their 
modern analogues seems to break down. Thus Horace, describing 
the true poet (Ep. IL. i., 213), says, appropriately enough, with 
reference to Aeschylus and Sophocles, that he is one who can 
transplant us in imagination “now to Thebes, now to Athens.” 
Pope, to be consistent, should have sought some parallel from the 
English or French stage, some place immortalised by Shakes- 
peare or Corneille, instead of which he jars the modern ear by 
reproducing Thebes and Athens, which carry no dramatic associa- 
tions to “ common readers.” 

“Strained application” may perhaps explain another passage 
which has caused some difficulty to commentators. Speaking of 
the want of literary discrimination shown by Charles I. and 
William III. in knighting Blackmore and pensioning Quarles, he 
says (V., 387) :-— 


“Which made old Ben and surly Dennis swear, 
‘No Lord’s anointed, but a Russian bear.’” 


* It has been asked why the Lord’s anointed should be contrasted 
with a Russian bear, and why a Russian bear? The answer 
perhaps may be found in Horace’s Boeotwm in crasso iwrares aere 
natum. Casting about for some modern equivalent for “one born 
in the dull air of Boeotia,” and perhaps bethinking himself of 
the old proverb is Bowwria, “a Boeotian pig,’ Pope hit upon 


” 


“ Russian bear 
atmosphere. 

In the light of the above examples, and many others which 
might be quoted, it is strange to read Mark Pattison’s words :— 
“Qur pleasure indeed is enhanced, and our admiration of the 
poetic skill raised, when we compare them with Horace, and note 
the ingenuity with which the English analogue is substituted in 
every instance for the Roman original. It may be said to bea 
perfect translation, the persons and things being transferred as 
well as the words.” Who shall decide, when doctors disagree ? 


as a type of stupidity caused by a heavy 


W. H. WiuiaMs. 


VOL, CXV. 
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Ir was a delightful, hot afternoon, and under the trees Elysium 
itself. The path ran through a tunnel of foliage, between which 
glimpses of the river parallel were every now and then betrayed 
by natural vistas. If you happen to know the road to Lodore, 
before the path to Ashness Bridge forks off, in fact, the de- 
lightful stretch that lies at Rakes’ Foot, you will have a 
scene like to it as two peas are to one another, but for Derwent- 
water you must, of course, substitute the rapid, shallow, shingly 
Barragh. 

The road was inches deep in dust, and that of the whitest, and 
the boots and stockings of the knickered Norfolk-jacketed traveller 
could scarce be distinguished from the dusty way itself, and he 
looked, had there been any to see, as though he floated in the air, 
bereft of feet and ankles. 

Now, half-way down the road, the traveller, who was young, 
and fairly good-looking, though, perhaps, not endowed with that 
facial strength of character which is the dear delight of authors 
who are feminine, happened upon a stile spanning the grey-stone 
and mossy wall that separated the wood beyond from the road. 
It was a famous stile, somewhat like a pair of step-ladders, with 
three rungs by which to ascend from the road, and two to descend 
into the wood on the other side of the wall. The traveller 
ascended, and perched upon the happily-placed platform at the 
summit of the step-ladder, and pondered some, and while he 
pondered he mopped his brow, and gazed upon his boots besides, 
giving the lie to those who say “that one cannot do two things at 
once”—this for one who has refused to close the door at my 
behest, and I in a draught most thorough. Then he struck a 
match to light a cigarette—I know it ought to have been a pipe, 
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but it was a cigarette—and drawing it along an adjacent post, 
saw, for the first time, a notice thereon. It said :— 


ANY PERSON 
FOUND TRESPASSING ON 


THE BARRY ESTATE 
E 
WILL BE PRGYSECUTED. 


By Order, 
Agent's Office. 


J. SMITH. 


A very ordinary notice, but one which had been the subject of 
much merriment awhile back, when “ ’Arry-you-Juggins ” had 
eliminated the harmless O and interpolated the direful E for the 
amusement of his conscewrs and confreres. 

The effect it had upon our traveller was not that which hence- 
forward, for all I care, may be described as defaciensis tripperit. 
He had no desire to drop in nor between the wit and the Bz, 
neither did he change PERSON into PEER, but he did allow 
his feet, which had been resting on rung two of the roadside 
ladder, to change their position to rung one of that of the 
woodside. 

After the first step the way is easy. 

So appeared to be the grass path which meandered among the 
trees in curves most sinuous, a path that looked—as all forbidden 
paths look—seductive, and, moreover, by far the most delightful 
in the whole district. 

Our traveller looked at his watch, at the up and down of the 
road, and not a soul was in sight to deter him. He slipped to the 
ground, and in a brief space was in the thicket. 

On and on pressed he till the blacking was restored to the boot 
by the dust-banishing grass’ agency. The cigarette smoked out, 
was replaced by a second, and then he came to a halt at the brink 
of a cunning little tree-mirrored, tree-surrounded lake, whose 
clear waters invited, nay, almost commanded, immersion, with 
the thermometer taxed to its utmost heat-recording limits. 

Birds were singing, the lakelet rippled, and with delicious 
splashing a waterfallet threw itself, in wanton abandonment, into 
the embrace of the all-absorbing tarn. 

Delicious spot for bathing, but a spot wasted, impossible. On 
the further side was one who gazed at our traveller, the intruder, 
with eyes beautiful and provoked—one attired in kerchief of 
lawn, bodice and skirt of print, and in other dainty things. 

H 2 
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“A pretty girl!” said he mentally. 

“A wretched tourist!” she reflected. 

The path was winding, like to a maze, but surely maze-like it 
led to an eventual goal? It would do no harm to ask. The 
traveller meandered on and found himself in a space, but three or 
four feet from my lady of the lake. 

His cap was off. 

Said he: “Will you kindly tell me if this path comes out 
anywhere near Marleydale ? ” 

“Eventually at the village itself,” she replied. 

He thanked her, and with steps reluctant would have advanced, 
but she, reddening and paling alternately, denied him progress 
except over her lithesome self. 

“Please stop!” she commanded. “ Are you aware that this is 
private property ?” 

“T could hardly imagine it was public,” said he. 

She flushed angrily. 

“You are, sir, trespassing,” she continued, “and are liable to 
be prosecuted.” 

“ And persecuted, if the notice-board lies not,” he added. 

“The notice-board does lie. Some tourist——” she began 
impetuously. 

“Then I suppose I am not trespassing,” he queried. 

“ You will see!” said she fiercely. 

“But surely a trespass without damage is as harmless as a 
threat that cannot be carried out ?” he asked. 

“The game ” she started to say. 

“Ts remarkable for its absence,” he concluded. 

“ The—the——” she was at a loss. 

“T picked this clump of mountain ash,” he suggested kindly. 

“Ah! injuring the trees: you can be imprisoned for that,” she 
replied with satisfaction. 

“Surely a fine——” he began. 

“Our Bench is landed property,” said she, “and we loathe—er 
—tourists.” 

“Oh!” he murmured, disconcerted. 

“Only the other day my father, who is chairman, was most 
severe on one who carved his name upon a tree, and you have 
broken a branch.” 

“A twig,” he ventured to correct. 

“The same thing,” said she defiantly. 

“ Miss Smith——” he said in tones imploring. 

“Don’t address me as ‘ Miss Smith,’ sir,” and she spoke in tones 
most haughty. ‘Such familiarity” 
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“ Well, Edith, if you command it,” he murmured, abashed. 

“How dare you ?” she cried. 

“IT dared. not—till you commanded,” said he. “And your 
name-brooch supplied the information.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“You must give me your name and address,” she commanded. 

“ For your father to issue a warrant for my apprehension? No, 
‘the prisoner refused to give his name and address,’” he replied. 

It was an awkward position for a girl who only did her father’s 
duty. 

“Tt’s most ungenerous of you,” she complained. “ Just because 
you're a man, and happen to be stronger than I am, you will evade 
justice.” 

“Never,” he answered firmly. 

“ You will run away and I, impeded by skirts, am helpless to 
catch you,” she continued. 

“ You could lift is 

“Why don’t you make good your escape,” she interpolated 
with haste. 

“Am I not your prisoner? ” he asked. 

“Do you mean to say you will come quietly to the lodge and 
face my father?” she inquired. 

“As quiet as any lamb,” he asserted. 

“Well, it’s this way,” said she. 

“It is customary to grip the prisoner by the arm,” he 
suggested. 

She paid him no attention, and in silence they strolled towards 
the lodge. 

“Tf you will excuse me for a minute I will see if my father can 
attend to you now,” she said when, arriving at their destination, 
she had led him to the drawing-room. “‘ Please sit down.” 

Surely prisoner had never been treated with so much con- 
sideration. 

In minutes two or three she returned, somewhat confused. 

“My father will not return for an hour or so,” she said. 

“Tnen I must wait,” he replied. 

“Oh! don’t you mind?” She seemed relieved. 

“‘ Not in the least,” said he. 

She rang a bell. 

“Do you care for tea or would you prefer——” she asked. 

“Tea, please,” said the prisoner. 

And tea was brought. 

“T think I saw a picture of this house in this year’s Academy,” 
said the prisoner, tea and toast in hand. 
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“Did you really notice it?” she said with pleased surprise. 
“T painted it, and Mr. Barry bought it. Mr. Barry owns all this 
property.” 

“Indeed! He must account himself most fortunate to have so 
zealous a guardian as yourself. Thank you—half a cup.” 

Then they talked of many things—of books, of paintings, of 
poets’ songs, till the sun lost some of its youthful vigour, and 
they wandered into the garden, and there the conversation was 
of other things perhaps more human than that of books and 
paintings, but none the less pleasant. And at last they happened 
on a mutual enthusiasm, and they enthused until the sun just 
dropped behind lofty Craigavar, and a sudden chill fell upon the 
gaoler, and she cried: ‘‘ My father will be back in a few minutes : 
hadn’t you better—escape ?” 

“ And we were getting on so well, too,” said the prisoner, with 
half a sigh. 

“Yes—I mean I think you have been imprisoned long enough,” 
she murmured. 

“Oh, no!” replied the prisoner gallantly. 

“You have, indeed you have. Please, please go; my father 
might adjourn, or something terrible, and you, with nobody to 
bail you out, would have to go to pris—. Oh! I am sure 
Mrs. Jones, the constable’s wife, would never make you comfort- 
able. Do go! do go!” she pleaded with hands that were clasped 
in pity. 

“ But how about your duty to Mr. Barry?” he asked. 

“Bother Mr. Barry!” she exclaimed. 

Then, with gravel flying and the sound of much crunching of 
small stones, came Major Smith, the agent of the Barry estate, 
and he seeing them, pulled up his ponies with great suddenness, 
and leaping to the ground, advanced, crying, “Ah, my dear 
fellow, here you are! I’m delighted to welcome you to your own 
house after so long an absence. I went to the station to meet 
you and found your luggage only—if we don’t count a message 
to the effect that you had got out at Aberavar and were walking. 
Should have been back long ago if that confounded rascal, Raven, 
hadn’t stopped me to ask for a reduction of rent—said his roof 
was falling in; so I went to see it and found, as usual, it was all 
nonsense. 

“ Edith been amusing you, I hope?” 

“TI met Miss Smith in the wood, and——~” explained the 
traveller. 

“She knew you from your photograph,” Major Smith suggested. 
Miss Smith blushed. 
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“The photograph is not in the least bit like the original,” she 
protested. 

“Nobody ever recognises it as me,” said the young man 
unblushingly ; it is said to be a speaking likeness all the same. 

She rewarded him with a grateful glance. 

“People have said to me,” he continued, “* Who is that ugly 
devil on your wife’s escritoire?’ and I——” 

“ Your wife ?” 

“Haven't you heard? I'll tell you all about it—oh, it was 


quite a romance! ... It’s a beast of a photograph—don’t you 
think so, Miss Smith?” 











Che Early Homes of William and Gulielma Penn, 


Ir may interest some of those dwellers in the great colony which 
William Penn founded across the seas, when on a visit to this 
country, to know that within half an hour’s journey of London may 
be seen several spots closely associated with his name. An expert 
cyclist, undeterred by the stony uplands of Bucks, could visit in 
the compass of one summer’s day the country-house where he 
courted his wife, the old farmstead where they were married, the 
manor where they began that long honeymoon which lasted nearly 
five years, and, finally, the quiet resting-place at Jordans where 
he and she and so many of their race sleep the last sleep. 

Penn, though only 23 when he visited the home of his future 
wife, Guli Springett, at Chalfont St. Peters, was already old in 
experience of the world, and had seen and suffered more than 
many a man of twice his years. Though he had ceased to have 
@ local connection with the county, the wooded spurs of the 
Chilterns wore no unfamiliar face, for the Penns of Penn—a 
village near Beaconsfield, from which they had probably derived 
their name—had been owners of the soil since the strife of the 
Roses, and here the memory of his ancestors was liveliest and 
most exact. With the family then in occupation, he could still 
claim kinship, though his own immediate branch had long been 
settled in Wilts. 

William Penn,* born October 14th, 1664, was the son of the 
admiral, so often mentioned, not always without a touch of malice, 
in the lively pages of Pepys. Pepys owns that he did not love 
his colleague at the Navy Office, though he thought it “a great 
and necessary discretion to keep in with him.” The jovial, 
boisterous sailor, an able seaman (he was Rear-Admiral of Ireland 
at 23, Vice-Admiral of England at 32), a bold tactician, was indeed 
a man to be envied in the days of the Commonwealth, when he 


* For sketch of the Penn family see ‘Historical Biography of William 
Penn,’ by Hepworth Dixon, 
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rose rapidly to distinction, but he was a time-server, careful only 
to be on the winning side, and even before Cromwell’s death, had 
made secret advances to Charles II. 

In the ups and downs of his adventurous life, now in the full 
sunshine of prosperity, now under a cloud, his family shared. 
His wife, Margaret Jasper, the daughter of a Dutch merchant, 
Pepys describes as “fat and handsome, with more wit than her 
husband.” She appears to have been a person of the highest 
animal spirits, a lover of a practical joke, a romp and a flirt, ready 
to engage in any enterprise that promised amusement. She and 
the jovial admiral were well matched. They loved the world and 
made it their aim to succeed in it even at some sacrifice of 
principle. Nor need we blame them too severely. “Iwas a 
difficult age, even for scrupulous spirits, and all but the most 
steadfast were apt to be entangled in the crossing network of 
personal and partisan interests. 

How came these busy intriguers to have such an eldest-born 
as William—the man of silence and quiet ways, the champion of 
peace and liberty of conscience, whose integrity and rectitude 
stood firm against all obloquy and ‘persecution? Even as a child 
he seems to have had his dreams and visions. He was at school 
at Chigwell, in Essex, when his father, suffering one of his 
temporary eclipses, was imprisoned in the Tower. The family 
was then living at Wanstead, in the same county, and the little 
William was hurried home to comfort his mother. We read of 
him—he was barely eleven—sitting in his small bedroom alone, 
“suffering from a strange and unaccountable fit of depression ” 
(might not Lady Penn’s tears and the household gloom be excuse 
enough for childish low spirits ?), aud presently cheered with as 
unexpected a rush of joy and comfort, a strange radiance that 
chased away the melancholy mood. But it was not until he 
was sent to Christchurch College, Oxford, in 1659, that he 
was moved to keen interest in the newly-instituted Society of 
Friends. 

That was the year of Cromwell’s death, and the shrewd admiral 
profited by the strong tide of reaction which set in to proclaim 
himself a Royalist and enjoy the rewards of his secret services to 
the King, now restored to his own. 

But the revulsion of national feeling was neither so complete 
nor so sudden as it seemed. The Court gave itself over to the 
wildest, maddest gaiety, but among the common people much of 
what was good and noble in the temper and aims of Puritanism 
still remained, and became the purer for the cleansing fires 
through which it was destined to pass. At Christchurch, 
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William Penn came under the influence of the Dean, Dr. John 
Owen, the famous Nonconformist divine, a preacher of the order 
of Baxter and Howe, a man of profound piety and great learning. 

Later, his attention was caught by the teachings of George 
Fox, expounded by one Thomas Loe, a poor and disregarded 
Oxford layman. Already, young as he was, the bent of his mind 
had showed itself. In eager talk with other fiery and enthusiastic 
spirits, he had sketched the outlines of a new Utopia, a “ kingdom 
of nowhere,” as yet, a dream country where laws should be just, 
and civil and religious liberty the inalienable right of every 
dweller in it. In the gospel Loe preached in the careless ears of 
Oxford, a gospel of equality, brotherhood and freedom, of plain 
living, of the abolition of all forms and ceremonies that involved 
untruth or insincerity ; of dependence on the indwelling Spirit in 
man for utterance, his young ardour found the message he had 
long sought. He, with one or two other students of a like mind, 
forsook the college chapel for the room where these adventurous 
souls, who braved arrest for what they held to be the truth, 
assembled to hear Loe preach and explain the new doctrine. 

At first the college authorities seem to have dealt leniently 
with the culprits, of whom Penn was the ringleader. They were 
but beardless boys, and older men, who had outlived their 
enthusiasms, could yet remember and forgive. They were 
admonished, warned, fined, warned again; but when, not un- 
willing, perhaps, to pose as martyrs in the cause of righteous- 
ness, the foolish lads banded themselves together and marched 
through the streets in open revolt, it was decreed that an 
example must be made. Penn, who was quite frankly willing 
to own himself chief instigator, was arrested and expelled from 
the University. 

One can imagine the consternation at home—the admiral’s rage 
and despair, Lady Penn’s half-laughing, half-pitying, astonish- 
ment. The Penns were then settled in Navy Gardens, in the full 
swing of prosperity and popularity. There were other young ones 
growing up—Dick, of whom we do not hear very much, but who 
was at least apparently not troubled with any inconvenient 
scruples, and Peg the younger, an “airy” lass, her mother’s 
companion in all sorts of frolics. 

A strange plunge into all this racket and whirl—a world of 
dinners, theatres, of flirtations, rivalries, intrigues, jealousies— 
from that glowing vision of an epic life to which young William’s 
pulses had beat as he defied dons and deans, asking nothing better 
than to suffer for conscience’ sake. Here, nobody believed in making 
him or herself uncomfortable for an idea or an ideal. The father, 
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after the first burst of anger, made a jest of son William’s new 
opinions, his sudden taste for plain clothes and plain speech; his 
“ thee’s” and “ thou’s”; his diatribes against unnecessary buttons 
and laces and the vain custom of hat worship. Peg the younger 
and Peg the elder coaxed and cajoled him and took him to their 
routs—a solemn, unwilling young spectator. They tried raillery 
and laughter ; his mother pleaded, perhaps, in secret, amazed and 
a little aggrieved that a boy of hers should wear so long a face 
when he might have his fling with other young sparks; but 
though he stuck with characteristic manfulness to his new views, 
they did not seem able, these light-hearted folks of his, to be 
very angry with him. His looks pleaded for him; he was a 
bonnie lad, upright and well-made, with fair hair and blue eyes, 
with winning and gentle ways to mother and sister. He had a 
fine spirit, too, and a good clear head for business. Even in the 
middle of the family groans and the light laughter of society, one 
can see that he was very well liked; the mockery had no spice of 
malice in it. 

The admiral, however, lost patience at last with this stubborn 
fit of heroics ; it affronted him that one of his race should espouse & 
fallen cause and become the advocate of a religion that had no longer 
the seal of fashion to recommend it. As a last resource, William 
was sent abroad to be moulded into a man of the world after the 
recipe of the day by the widening influences of travel. The remedy 
seems for a time to have answered very well. Louis XIV. received 
him graciously, unwilling courtier as he was. He met Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, Waller’s ‘“Sacharissa,” then 
temporarily sharing her brother Algernon’s exile. With Algernon 
himself, Penn laid the foundations of a friendship which lasted 
unbroken till Sidney’s tragic death on Tower Hill. Two years of 
study in France and of sight-seeing in Italy and Switzerland, sent 
him home another from the cubbish young Oxford student who 
accepted banishment with a kind of resigned complacency. His 
own people scarcely recognised him ; he had the airs and manners 
of a courtier; the future Quaker doffed his hat to all men then; 
he had grown in manliness and beauty; in grace and dignity. 
Pepys, indeed, found him rather too “ modish” a fine gentleman 
in dress and speech, but the home circle welcomed this delightful 
elder brother with enthusiasm. The courteous suavity which the 
little Admiralty secretary professed to think affected, had indeed 
become a part of a nature matured and sweetened by experience 
of life, a true expression of his feelings towards all men. He 
never forgot nor laid it aside, even when in treaty with the 
Redskins of his future home. A passage from one of his letters 
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perhaps best (and very nobly) expresses his own feelings on the 
subject :— 


“However differing I am from other men, circa sacra, and that world 
which, respecting men, may be said to begin where this ends, I know no 
religion which destroys courtesy, civility and kindness.” 


The months that followed his return home were full of bustle 
and gaiety. Studying at Lincoln’s Inn, escorting his mother and 
sister to the revelries they loved, Penn seemed to have wholly 
altered his former opinions and to recall them only to smile at 
them as boyish follies. The conflict with Holland was then raging, 
and from the admiral’s ship he had his first glimpse of the 
majesty and glory of war, and to prove, perhaps, how entirely 
he was restored to his father’s heart, he was entrusted with 
dispatches to the King at Whitehall. But the national triumph, 
when English guns avenged the insult offered to the flag at 
Chatham and Tilbury Fort, was short-lived; the shouts of 
victory were drowned in the cry of anguish that broke forth 
at the awful visitation of the plague which suddenly ravaged 
London. 

This unparalleled calamity made the deepest impression on 
young William Penn. The ladies of his family fled from the 
stricken city, but he appears to have remained in Navy Gardens, 
a witness to the horrors so graphically described by Evelyn and 
Pepys. London was a city of the dead and the dying, and the 
misery and grief he was compelled to see and could not alleviate 
profoundly graved themselves on his sensitive mind and heart. 
All his more serious thoughts came trooping back ; he condemned 
himself with needless severity for the careless levity of the last 
two years which had allowed him to forget his early vows, and 
a chance encounter with Loe at Cork, where Penn had been 
sent to look after the family property, renewing old impressions, 
decided him to cast in his lot for once and all with the Society 
of Friends. From that decision he never wavered. He paid 
the penalty of his convictions, not only in the loss of a lucrative 
post, but in a second exile from home. When he was released 
trom the jail at Cork, where he had been committed by the 
magistrate for being present at a conventicle, his father sent 
for him, and after a stormy interview the admiral, finding that 
neither entreaties nor threats affected his son’s purpose, turned 
him out of doors. 

Though now homeless, he was not condemned, like so many 
of his fellow-sufferers for conscience’ sake, to bitter poverty. His 
sister Peggy was married by this time to Anthony Lowther 
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(Pepys gives an amusing account of the affair) ; and his mother, 
in deep distress, no doubt, to be bereft in so painful a way 
of her favourite son, secretly supplied him with money. But 
life in London had lost its interest; he longed for the solace 
of congenial minds, and found it in the scattered community 
of Quakers, then living on the borders of Herts and Bucks. Of 
this small band Isaac Pennington was the most prominent 
member, and at his house, the Grange, Chalfont St. Peters, 
Penn was warmly welcomed. Isaac Pennington was a man not 
only of much culture, but of considerable means. The son of 
Pennington, the regicide judge who died in the Tower, he had 
begun life as a Puritan, but shortly after his marriage with 
Mary, the widow of Sir William Springett of Darling, Sussex, 
husband and wife joined the Society of Friends, and thence- 
forward, in spite of the many indignities and hardships they were 
called on to suffer, their means, counsel, sympathy were liberally 
given to all the poor and distressed of that persecuted sect. 
Travellers by road to Amersham may still, on entering 
Chalfont St. Peters, see the Grange lying to the left, embosomed 
in gardens and orchards. The village nestles in a sheltered 
hollow, a stream intersecting it, and from it one has a view 
across the green, undulating country of the grey, square tower 
of Chalfont St. Giles. In this peaceful scene, Gulielma Springett, 
the only child of Mary Pennington by her first husband, grew 
up. Isaac Pennington proved the tenderest of step-fathers, as 
one who shared the home-life at Grange bears testimony. In 
that most delightfally simple and quaint chronicle, the ‘ History 
of Thomas Ellwood, written by Himself,’ we have many charming 
glimpses of the young Guli which help to bring her before us as 
she was when William Penn first met her. Thomas Ellwood, 
the son of a country gentleman, with property in Oxfordshire, 
was one of those who embraced the new doctrines of George Fox, 
influenced in part by the example of the Penningtons. His 
father, the elder Thomas, had known Lady Springett while she 
was still a widow, and as the son tells us: “This friendship 
devolving from the parents to the children, I became an early 
and particular playfellow to her daughter, Gulielma, being 
admitted as such, to ride with her in her little coach, drawn 
by her footman about Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” The acquaintance 
was renewed from time to time by the elders after Mary 
Springett’s second marriage, but the former playmates do not 
seem to have met until the Penningtons and Guli Springett 
had joined the Friends. Thomas Ellwood describes a visit he 
paid with his father to the family newly settled at Chalfont 
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St. Peters. They rode across country from their home at 
Crowell, fifteen miles distant. 

“ But very much surprised we were when, being come thither, 
we first heard, then found they were become Quakers, a people 
we had no knowledge of, and a name we had till then scarce 
heard of.” The change from “a free, debonair and courtly 
sort of behaviour,” to a serious gravity seems to have astonished 
and amused the young man, whose thoughts had not then 
turned much on religious matters, and even the handsome 
dinner on which he lays stress did not compensate in his eyes 
for the lack of light talk and laughter to spice it. The little 
Guli, who had shared her coach with him, he found grown into 
a grave, sedate maiden, and he tells us very naively that though 
after the meal he made bold to seek her “in the private walks” 
of the garden where with her maid (who was also a Quaker) 
she was gathering flowers, her gentle dignity so confounded him 
that he had not a word to say and could only stammer out an 
apology for his intrusion and leave her. 

On a second visit, however, when Thomas with his father 
and two sisters spent some days at the Grange, and got some 
insight into the new teaching, a change came over his views. 
He was much impressed and attracted, and in a very little while 
we find him first attending secretly the meetings of the Friends 
held in various towns and villages, and then openly joining their 
membership. What this step cost him in “blows, punchings, 
beatings and imprisonments,” is very graphically set forth in 
his own little history. Like William Penn, he forfeited by it 
a father’s love and esteem, and but for the goodness of Isaac and 
Mary Pennington would have been cast adrift upon an inhospit- 
able world. This generous couple took the place of the kindred 
he had lost; they nursed him in illness, supported him during 
a long imprisonment in Newgate, and sheltered him under their 
own roof when his father’s harshness finally deprived him of a 
home. He repaid them by a love and devotion he is never 
weary of expressing. His conversational pen draws a very clear 
picture of a troubled time and for that alone the little book were 
well worth preserving, but there is one point in his narrative 
when the interest becomes vivid. 

His own words shall tell how he came to know one— 


“John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning throughout the 
learned world, for the accurate pieces he had written on various subjects 
and occasions. This person, having filled a public station in former 
times, lived now a private and retired life in London, and having wholly 
lost his sight kept always a man to read to him, which usually was the 
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son of some gentleman of his acquaintance, whom in kindness he took to 
improve in his learning. Thus by the mediation of my friend, Isaac 
Pennington, with Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget with John Milton, was I 
admitted to come to him, not asa servant to him (which at that time he 
needed not) nor to be in the house with him, but only to have the liberty 
of coming to his house at certaim times when I would, to read to him 
what books he should appoint me, which was all the favour I desired.” 


One wonders if he really appreciated the immensity of his 
privileges? Perhaps it is not easy for us who look back through 
the years and see Milton crowned as one of the Immortals 
to understand how slightingly he was regarded by his own 
generation. 

“To be neglected by his contemporaries,” says Macaulay, 
“was the penalty he paid for surpassing them.” The two great 
diarists of his day pass him by—Pepys, the Puritan, in silence ; 
Evelyn, the Royalist, with one contemptuous allusion to him 
as “the writer for the regicides.” Waller, Evelyn’s friend and 
fellow traveller, who wrote verse which was neither deep nor 
strong, though his own generation set him on a ridiculous 
pedestal, fitly defines his own limits when he writes: “The 
old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath published a tedious 
poem on the Fall of Man: if its length be not considered a merit 
it has no other.” 

He whose writings enshrine and preserve for ever all that 
is noblest and best in Puritanism was living in poverty, obscurity 
and neglect, hated and shunned save by a faithful few when 
Ellwood went to him for those daily readings in Jewin Street, 
and if the younger man could not measure the greatness of his 
master we are glad to think that his respect and affection were 
some solace to the lonely poet. With that little touch of self- 
appreciation which makes his narrative so natural, Ellwood takes 
care to note that Milton had conceived so good an opinion of him 
as to find his conversation acceptable. The studies were inter- 
rupted by one of Ellwood’s frequent imprisonments, and as he 
later accepted the post of tutor to Isaac and Mary Pennington’s 
young children, he had no opportunity of renewing them; but 
the friendship thus begun was continued, and at the outbreak of 
the plague, Ellwood was commissioned to find a refuge for his 
quondam master in the pure air of Bucks. 

He engaged for the London household a “ pretty box” at 
Chalfont St. Giles, but was unable to wait on the travellers, 
having been shortly before arrested under the Conventicle Act, 
andgconsigned to Aylesbury Gaol. The Penningtons, we cannot 
doubt, hastened to welcome the visitors in the room of their 
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friend. Milton was accompanied by his third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, and probably by his daughter Deborah. The cottage 
which was their home for nearly a year still stands at the end of 
the village, with an uninterrupted view now as then of the gay 
little garden and green fields, to which the red-roofed houses and 
the high, wooded slopes serve as a background. In outward 
aspect it was probably much as it now is; the porch is lacking, 
but otherwise there is no apparent difference in the little 
dwelling; the sun-steeped bricks, the old timbers, the latticed 
windows are unchanged witnesses to the significant events that 
befell here, the contacts and the partings of life. It was happily 
rescued some twelve years since from the neglect into which it 
had fallen and is now the property of the nation, a shrine surely 
little less sacred than that to which all the world travels at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Many interesting and valuable articles commemorative of its 
one-time tenant have been presented to the trustees, who purpose 
to use the cottage as a local museum; in the small, low-browed 
living-room, to the right hand as one enters, are some old seats and 
simple articles of furniture, such as it may well have contained 
when Milton used it, so that we can the more vividly picture that 
great figure, poet, statesman, martyr, as he has been presented to 
us, “clad in black . . . his fair, brown hair falling as of old over a 
calm, serene face, that still retained much of its former beauty, 
his cheeks delicately coloured, his clear grey eyes showing no 
trace of their blindness.” * 

Let us dwell upon this vision reverently, for in this humble 
home, after years of sadness and of silence, the “ hallowed fire” 
touched his lips at last, and he gave to the world at once his 
greatest gift and the sublimest proof of his genius in his 
‘Paradise Lost.’ 

Too few of his own nation find their way to the village thus 
honoured: from America come many worshippers: on a summer's 
day The Merlin’s Cave Inn is thronged with these bright voyagers 
from over the seas. Here, for them, the centuries have stood still; 
the quaint, half-timbered houses clustering round the village green 
and the pond: the lych-gate leading to the grey-towered church 
make up a picture which faithfully reproduces the past. For many 
of them, no doubt, there is an added charm in the thought that 
here the lady of William Penn’s desires grew into grace and 
beauty, as she walked these familiar ways as yet untouched by 
love. In her innocent gaiety and sweet gravity, she must have 
been a maiden after Milton’s heart, too little happy as he was in 


* Green’s ‘Short History of the English People.’ 
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his own rebellious daughters. Perhaps she read to him in the 
Latin tongue, in which we know she was well grounded. As a 
Quakeress, bound to renounce all vain accomplishments, she could 
not minister to his love of music though she shared it, but her 
young compassion and reverence must needs have been stirred by 
the patient dignity with which he bore his blindness, and in a 
hundred pretty ways, be sure, she sought to soothe and cheer him. 

Not long after the visitors, flying from the pestilence, had 
settled in the cottage, a great trouble befell the family at Grange. 
Isaac Pennington was arrested for some breach of the law which 
bore so unjustly on Nonconformists and lodged in gaol, while his 
wife and children were compelled to fly from their home. They 
took refuge in the farm of Botrells, a house which still exists, 
though enlarged and much altered. It is in the parish of 
Chalfont St. Giles, and is reached by a steep lane that branches 
off from the village near the church. One cannot doubt that this 
trouble must have drawn the poet—so well versed in sorrow— 
nearer to the afflicted family ; on the arm of the eager and bustling 
Ellwood, he must often have climbed the hill to visit and sympathise 
with the lonely woman. Mary Pennington’s kind heart did not 
allow her in her own distress to forget a neighbour and a stranger ; 
many times must she have stepped this way to pay her duty to 
Mistress Elizabeth Milton and Mistress Deborah, Guli at her 
side, and Ellwood, upon whom the care of the household devolved, 
escorting both, with due sense of the importance of his office. 
How near and real it all seems; it presses very close upon one, 
this by-gone time, as one lingers in the unchanged summer world; 
it brings the distance almost to one’s side, like something recently 
felt and experienced. 

It will surprise no one to learn that Ellwood, sharing as he did 
the family perils as well as the intervals of family peace and 
happiness, fell in love with the daughter of the house, who was its 
light and life. Quaker by choice though he was, making willing 
renouncement of life's graces (even that “‘ Montero cap” of which 
we hear so much was given up at last as too vain an adornment 
for a sober head), he had the heart of a man within his breast, and 
could scarce be expected to remain in philosophic detachment, 
unmoved by so many charms. Guli’s girlish frankness, her 
lively intelligence and quick spiritual sympathy drove the smart 
but deeper. She was pretty, too, as she was good and clever ; 
“completely comely,” he says in his old-fashioned way. 

As tutor to her little step-brothers and sister, for seven long 
years he and Guli shared the same roof, meeting, talking, walking 
in the gardens and orchard, riding together often in the grey, 
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pensive dusk which Guli seems to have loved. He was her 
cavalier when she went to Bristol to visit a former maid married 
and settled there, and on more than one expedition to Sussex 
where her relatives, the Springetts, lived. What so natural as 
that he should fall in love, and overlooking all disparity of rank 
and worldly means dream of a happiness which should surmount 
all obstacles? But the little man had a tender conscience and 
he listened to its voice. To Guli’s parents he owed all that he 
possessed. His honour forbade him to betray their trust in 
him. He set himself to conquer his passion and so bore 
himself “ with a free and respectful carriage” towards her that 
she never guessed his secret. To the last day of her life the 
friendship began in childhood remained unbroken. Before 
William Penn became a constant visitor to the Grange, Ellwood, 
after due deliberation and solemn consultation with his friends, 
offered his name, his temperate affections, and his extremely 
small portion of worldly goods to one Mary Ellis, a Friend, well 
known in the little community for her virtues and solid qualities. 
Nothing can be more amusingly matter-of-fact or prosaic than 
his own account of this extremely sober courtship, but the 
marriage, which took place in 1669, seems to have filled his 
moderate expectations and to have been happy. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon writes as if William Penn had been at 
Chalfont during Milton’s stay there; but as we have seen, Penn 
was at his father’s house in London at the outbreak of the plague, 
and was afterwards dispatched to Ireland to look after the family 
property, so that he and Guli could have no shared memories of 
the great poet. He seems to have paid only one hurried visit to 
town on the occasion of his sister’s marriage, returning to Cork 
almost at once, being, indeed, in little mood for wedding festivities, 
and remaining there until summoned by his displeased father. 
It was as an exile, driven forth from his rightful home, that he 
first appeared at Grange, and the gentle and melancholy young 
man with the halo of renunciation about his handsome head, may 
well have made a deep impression on the girl whose sympathies 
were ardently on the side of the persecuted. Penn’s self-sacrifice 
seemed very real at the time, for he could not know that, in the 
hour of dying, his father would relent and leave him rich. 

On his second visit to Grange he was still more of a hero, set 
apart, it might well seem ; called to a great mission—for,in the 
interval he had suffered a long imprisonment in the Tower, for 
writing a controversial pamphlet and publishing it without a 
licence. His father, the Admiral, had lain behind those grim 
walls before him (though in defence of no religious scruple), and 
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had broken down under the restraint and confinement, but 
William Penn’s serene, calm spirit remained unruffled under all 
the questionings, examinings and tests to which he was subjected. 
Perhaps a little natural vein of obstinacy—one had almost said of 
complacency—helped to sustain him, yet even those who remained 
unconvinced by his arguments were forced to admire his unshaken 
constancy. He found compensation for his narrow lot in writing 
his best work—‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ “a defence of the poor, 
despised Quakers,” which shares, though in lesser degree, the 
popularity of the one immortal prison book, ‘the Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

“No Cross is a serious cross to me,” said the poor Admiral, 
who had given up in weary bewilderment the attempt either to 
reason with or to understand his son. His days were darkening 
down in gloom and disappointment ; his popularity was gone; 
he had enemies who lost no chance of wounding him; he had 
struggled in vain to enforce his claims on the King; weary 
and sad at heart he sank to death not long after his son’s 
release. William hastened to his side, and in that closing 
hour when nothing matters so much as love, the reconciliation 
was complete. 

The canny Thomas Ellwood, while he speaks of Guli’s many 
lovers, lovers of all sorts and conditions, has scarcely anything to 
say of the one for whom her heart was reserved. Perhaps he was 
able to foreshadow the future on Penn’s first visit to Chalfont 
St. Peters, and suffered a human throb of jealousy in seeing another 
secure the prize he had dared to covet ; at least he tells us nothing 
of the love-making which must have been idyllic in its sweet 
country setting, though it was chequered by the now too familiar 
controversies and imprisonments. Perhaps it was on account of 
some such dispensation befalling the stepfather (he was confined, 
we know, in Reading Gaol in that year) that the wedding did not 
take place in the bride’s home, but at a farm-house on the Herts 
border, some little distance away. 

If the eager golfers, who alight in scores on any fine day at 
Chorley Wood Station, were to glance on leaving the platform to 
the crest of the wooded ridge on the right, they might be able to 
discern a gleam of red between the leaty screen of trees. There, 
tottering to their fall, stand the ruins of King’s Farm, a most 
interesting fifteenth-century homestead. Some courage is needed 
to breast the rugged slope, for the road ir its stoniness seems to 
have strayed across the boundaries of Bucks, but once surmounted, 
one is well repaid. On the day on which we made the pilgrimage 
the wind-swept common lay spread fur beneath us, shining under 
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a July sun, and when we had rested ourselves with its broad 
expanse, fringed with wood and meadow, and melting into a blue 
haze at the horizon, we turned to glance at the buttressed walls 
of the great barn, rent and cracked with the pressure of time, and 
year by year slipping downwards to the dust. In an outbuilding 
we found the wife of a labourer, who now occupies the house, 
baking bread in a primitive stone oven which she had heated 
with twigs, the smoke escaping through a wide fissure in the roof. 
She guessed our errand, for now and then an enthusiastic spirit 
finds its way up these heights, and showed us willingly over the 
large and once pleasant dwelling-place, now, alas, fallen into 
hopeless decay. She could neither read nor write, and had but a 
dim and hazy conception of the interesting traditions that clung 
to her home, naively observing that she would willingly dispense 
with these for the sake of a roof that would keep out the 
rain. 

The living room where William Penn and Guli Springett were 
married is large, the low ceiling supported by great oaken beams, 
the floor unevenly flagged. Two latticed windows light it, and 
at the open hearth were once recessed chimney seats, now 
supplied with doors and used as cupboards. Even in its forlorn 
and neglected age, enough is left to recall the prosperous, 
picturesque homestead of 1670. It is two-storeyed with three 
entrances and a double staircase, and the many barns and out- 
buildings bespeak a bygone prosperity and abundance. When the 
orchard trees, now gnarled and twisted out of all shape, and many 
of them lying level with the soil, were young and fruitful, and the 
little garden well tended, there can have been few pleasanter 
homes than this house set on an hill with all the wooded country 
spread about its feet. 

Perhaps, after they had “taken” each other in presence of the 
Friends, Penn may have led his wife to the edge of the ridge and 
looked with her towards the dip in the undulating country where 
Rickmansworth, betrayed only by the smoke of its chimneys, lay, 
not having then straggled up the hill or dreamed, indeed, of a 
station or a station hotel. For in that little country town the 
young couple were to begin their married life and to spend five 
wholly happy and peaceful years, 

Basing House, the substantial mansion which Penn’s ample 
fortune allowed him to take, still stands, in its main features 
little altered since that date. A jealous wall shuts house and 
sloping garden from view of the passer-by, but the present 
occupant, Mr. R. W. Henderson, is most courteously willing to 
show both to any interested visitor. Of the old dwelling the 
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entrance hall and principal suite of reception rooms are intact, 
and the owner treasures a capacious and comfortable easy chair 
which belonged to those early days of housekeeping when Penn 
brought Guli here as mistress. 

In his happy marriage, Penn seems for a time to have rested 
from polemics, finding entertainment in this altogether novel and 
delightful domestic life. Once, indeed, we hear of him engaging 
in a controversy with Richard Baxter, the author of ‘ The Saint’s 
Rest.’ Baxter, who had been preaching in the parish church, 
appears to have been the aggressor. His own account of it best 
describes the matter :—* 

“The country about Rickmansworth abounding with Quakers, 
because William Penn, their captain, dwelleth there, I was desirous 
that the poor people should for once hear what was to be said for 
their recovery. Which, coming to Mr. Penn’s ears, he was forward 
to a meeting where we continued speaking to two rooms full of 
people, fasting, from ten till five; one lord, two knights and four 
conformable ministers besides others being present, some all the 
time, some part. The success gave me great cause to believe that 
it was not altogether labour lost.” 

Mark with what an innocent relish he takes note of the “lord” 
and the “two knights!” The country folk must needs have had 
a keen appetite for theological argument to listen patiently 
through a seven hours’ discussion! Penn was as eager as his 
rival to claim the victory for his side, but the bewildered audience 
probably went home hungry and unenlightened. 

But if he rarely responded to the trumpet call in those happy 
honeymoon years, Penn and his wife were ever diligent in 
attending the services of their community, riding about the 
country to join this or that little group, and speaking when the 
spirit moved them. The nearest place of meeting was at Chorley 
Wood, at the other side of the common from the station and 
King’s Farm. The distance from Basing House is a little over two 
miles, and here along the country road with the lovely wooded 
slopes dipping down to the right, alluring in the early fervours 
of spring or aglow with the tints of autumn, Penn and Guli must 
have ridden on many a peaceful Sunday. The place of assembly 
was a room in the private house of a Friend named Wilson. It 
has long passed out of the connection, but is still occupied. It 
stands but a very little way back from the road which skirts the 
common, and may be easily identified by its position opposite 
the parish church. Here too, there was a graveyard where many 
Friends were buried; this one-time God’s acre is now a pleasant, 


* Orme’s ‘ Life and Times of Baxter.’ 
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shaded garden, with no trace left of those nameless burial mounds, 
though two vaults are said to exist, concealed beneath a group of 
evergreens. 

But the time has come for us to bid farewell to the great 
philanthropist and his devoted wife. The happiest people, like 
the happiest nations, have no history, and during their life at 
Rickmansworth William and Guli Penn lived retired from the 
world, busy with many unobtrusive and kindly charities; suc- 
couring, exhorting, preaching, drawn together in ever-closer 
companionship and sympathy. Here their eldest son, Springett, 
was born, and here too, Penn’s great scheme to promote the 
happiness of mankind took shape and grew in urgency. It was 
the better to develop it in fresh scenes where he should be less 
liable to interruption, and to secure the help of his friend of Paris 
days, Algernon Sidney, that he at last decided to leave Rickmans- 
worth for Worminghurst in Sussex, where he bought an estate. 

His connection with Bucks and Herts and with it perhaps the 
happiest portion of an eager, over-full life was ended; he came 
back no more, unless it might be on flying visits to the brethren, 
until he was borne through the familiar country to lie by the 
side of Guli and the children who went before him, in the little 
orchard at Jordans. 

It touches our hearts with an ineffable sympathy that he should 
come back wearifully and willingly, his work over, the earth in 
him so glad to rest on mother earth here in this quiet shelter, far 
removed from the haunts of men, where year by year the seasons 
come and go, and the woods put on their garment of green, and 
turn to flame and gold and toss bare branches under the wintry 
sky, and there is no other sound but the wind whispering or 
sighing through them to break the silence. Even as we stood 
there last, looking down upon that row of modest headstones with 
the soft summer rain falling steadily upon the narrow enclosure, 
where the fruit trees have died under the mighty shadow of the 
oaks and beeches, the impression we carried with us was one of 
an abiding and most enviable peace. 

Jordans lies two miles to the west of Chalfont St. Giles in a 
deep dene, the road descending to it steeply. In 1671 the land 
was conveyed in trust to Thomas Ellwood to be used as a burial 
place of Friends, and Ellwood, when his own day came, was 
carried there to rest by his comrades Pennington and Penn. 
There was probably a building erected at some convenient spot 
near at hand, for allusion is made in contemporary writings to the 
gatherings and preachings at Jordans. The present meeting- 
house, adjoining the little graveyard, is as plain and austere as 
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the simple tastes of Penn could have desired; there is bnt one 
object of interest within its walls—an engraving from the painting 
depicting Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, the original of which 
hangs in the Town Hall of Philadelphia, but in the commemora- 
tion services held here twice a year the spirit of his work is kept 
alive, and the representatives of two great nations, met together, 
draw closer the old ties in honouring his name. 

















A Gutter Merchant. 


“ UMBRELLA ring, sir?” 

It was a gusty day in early March. The east wind tore with 
hurricane force along the Strand, filling the loose cover of my 
umbrella until it resembled a half-open parachute. 

“Key rings! lLaces!—Yes, sir; umbrella ring—one penny, 
sir; thank you.” 

I slipped the ring over the handle of my refractory umbrella, 
and felt that even a penny at times could save a vast amount 
of inconvenience. 


“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanes——” 


I looked up sharply; it was the gutter merchant who thus 
quoted the bard. 

There had been something in his manner of speech which had 
arrested my attention from the first moment I heard his voice. 
There was a refinement in the tone that seemed to be in ill- 
keeping with the man and his occupation. But to quote “ Lear,” 
and correctly ! 

My umbrella was now kept in bounds safe beneath the re- 
straining rubber. 


“Let winds be shrill, let wave roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind.” 


Again the gutter merchant. Byron, and “Childe Harold” ! 

I scanned him curiously, carefully tucking the new edition of 
the Rubaiyat I had just purchased under my arm to excuse my 
hesitation. 

“ Omar Khayyam, I see, sir!” He smiled and nodded towards 
the book. “A sweet singer—aye, a sweet singer,” he added 
softly, almost reverently. 
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I was startled. What manner of man was this to sell boot- 
laces and such trifles in the gutter of a London street ? 

His clothes were old but clean and tidy. No two buttons of 
his coat or vest were alike in pattern, but there were none 
missing. There were numerous patches in all his outer garments, 
but no holes, no tatters. His boots, moreover, were polished till 
my own looked dingy by comparison. I was becoming interested. 
I raised my hand to my clean-shaven chin and looked at him 
boldly but curiously. His eyes followed mine; intelligent*eyes, 
with just the suspicion of a merry twinkle in their brown depths. 
Then my eyes fell till they rested on his shaggy, straggling 
beard. I saw his hand—a white, refined hand, I had time to 
notice—go up to his beard and tug at it sharply. 

“Beards are an abomination, but shaving is a luxury,” he 
said. 

“Omar Khayyam is a luxury, too, my friend,” I responded. 

“Yes, for such as I,” came the reply, with just a tinge of 
bitterness. 

I felt sorry I had spoken so carelessly. 

“It swallowed up the profit on a lot of umbrella rings to buy 
it,” he said, pulling out of his coat pocket another copy of the 
Rubaiyat. 

“ A week of short commons, since repaid by a continual feast,” 
he said, tapping the cover lovingly; and then, with the glitter 
of the poet enthusiast in his eye, he quoted :— 


“A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness. 
Oh! Wilderness were Paradise enow!” 


“Laces! key rings! umbrella rings!” He had moved on 
to fresh customers. 


I thought for 2 moment and then reluctantly went on my way. 
* - * * * 


“This world is a curious place, Louis,” I remarked to my friend 
Lambient as we sat smoking after dinner that same evening. 

“Queen Anne is dead,” he murmured, blowing out a cloud 
of smoke and watching it as it curled and weaved above him in 
steel blue rings. 

I ignored the sneer. It was Louis’ way: he, the smart junior of 
an old firm of lawyers, was sometimes too smart to be pleasant. 

“TI bought an umbrella ring from a gutter merchant to-day 


who quoted Shakespeare, Byron and Omar Khayydm while I 
waited.” 
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I paused to give Louis the opportunity of showing an interest 
in my curious “ find.” 


He yawned. 


“My dear Hal,” he said slowly, “London is fall of such 
commonplace people. The real curiosity is the man who is not 


a curiosity.” He lay back in his easy-chair to give me a chance 
of reflecting on his paradox. 


After a short pause he went on :— 


“ Find a man who always fits his place like the round peg ina 
round hole—a man with one nature, with not an idea or attribute 
above or below his environment—then label him ‘valuable,’ and 
place him in a museum of rare curios. He would be worth it, 
my friend—he would, indeed.” 

“T deny,” I said sharply, “that my ‘find’ is commonplace, 
Just reflect—a poetical gutter merchant ! ” 

“Ah! it is only a question of degree; he may not be so 
common a type as the caddish nobleman, the lying parson, or 
the studious scavenger, but he is commonplace nevertheless.” 

There was another pause. Then Louis sat up in his chair. 

“ Do you know, Hal, I have long wished-to meet a fool ?” 

“ Most lawyers have the same desire,” I interrupted. 

“A fool,” he went on undisturbed, “ who is always a fool. I 
have met a few really capital fools, but sooner or later they have 
all, save one, ceased to interest me, because they inconsistently 
had sensible intervals. The consistent one-natured man is a 
rarity.” 

“ You admit finding one?” 

“Yes, a client of ours. Don’t reply that that proves the case; 
it is too obvious a retort and lacking in humour. 

“He commenced life early as a fool,” Louis resumed, “ per- 
severed, and is still in the same line of business, if I can judge 
from our experience of him. A man named Withington. In 
his very young days he fell madly in love with the most notorious 
flirt in the Midlands. He was too great a fool to realise that 
she was fooling him. In due eourse he proposed, but she laughed 
his love to scorn. 

“Still consistent, he persevered till she killed his hopes by 
marrying a flash adventurer with little money and less character. 
Had Withington had but one sensible interval he would have 
gaily laughed and become ‘an intimate friend of the family.’ 
He left England, however, confiding his affairs to my firm. We 
heard occasionally from him, and having realised all his assets 
by his instructions, forwarded, from time to time, remittances to 
his Continental quarters. He evidently went the pace, for the 
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comparatively large sum we had held rapidly dwindled under 
his repeated calls. At last he returned. His foolishness was 
still with him, for his first inquiry was for the woman who had 
ridiculed his love. 

“The cruelty of her husband had weakened her mind, until, 
when he died a felon, she became mad and was confined in a 
pauper lunatic asylum. 

“This we told him, but the fool immediately instructed us to 
find a private home for her, and to invest and take in trust such 
of his capital as would provide this for her till her death. 

“There was little or nothing left for Withington after this 
had been settled. We never hear from him now, but we 
occasionally send him reports as to her well-being under cover 
to an address we have. 

“ Now I call that man a consistent fool,” Louis said decisively ; 
“a greater curiosity than your pedlar, and a man with one 
nature.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “‘ a nature to be envied.” 

We drifted into other matters and the pedlar was forgotten. 

For many days I stopped, as opportunity came, to speak with 
the gutter merchant. He resented curiosity, I soon discovered, 
but was willing, nay, eager, to speak of books—always books— 
never of himself. 

It was a strange acquaintance, but it ripened as my inquisitive- 
ness grew. For his part he saw in me only a fellow-lover of 
books, and not a spy into the mystery surrounding him. 

One day, with much misgiving, I ventured to ask him to dine 
with me. The flush that came into my face did not escape his 
notice, for a cloud came into his eyes and a momentary frown 
appeared on his brow. He smiled faintly the next minute, and, 
looking somewhat slyly at his clothes, thanked me and declined. 
*Then his eyes rose to mine clear and steady, and, looking at 
me intently, he said— 

“ You are welcome to my attic, sir, if you would like to see my 
library.” 

There was an unmistakable emphasis on the concluding words 
that left no doubt as to his meaning. 

I paid many visits to his attic in one of the courts off Drury 
Lane, and the first feeling of wonder at the numerous and select 
books which littered his tidy one room never left me. The 
pedlar was a man of taste and education; beyond doubt a man 
sadly out of place in that attic off Drury Lane and the Strand 
gutter. But he never satisfied my ever-growing curiosity. Once 
he answered the inquiry in my eye as I looked first at him and 
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then at a squalid crowd in the court below, by quoting his 
beloved Rubaiyat :— 


“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty face 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.” 


I eagerly seized the opening he gave me. 

“ How came—these ashes—Mr. -——” I paused. 

“Tom,” he said. 

“Mr. Tom,” I corrected. 

“No, plain Tom,” came swiftly in cold tones; “that is quite 
sufficient.” 

I bit my lips. I understood the rebuke and said no more. 

I have been with him when he dined. Ye gods! dined! Bread 
and cheese, never more, washed down with water, and I dared 
not offer him the means for better fare. 

Truly he was a strange fellow, but a man, if ever one lived. 

The summer came with its stifling heat, and went; the autumn 
too was rapidly giving place to winter's chill, that horror of the 
half-clad gutter merchants, Tom, as I had got to call him, 
changed not, neither did his clothing. 

Through heat and cold he wore the same, a proof he had none 
other. 

I had occasion to leave town for a month in November, and on 
my return passed down the Strand to chat with Tom. He was 
not there. I turned that way again on the next day and on the 
next, but he still was missing. I stood on the kerb and pondered. 
Was he ill ?—perhaps dead! 

“Yer a lookin’ fer Shakespeare Tom, ain’t yer, guv’ner ?)” 

I turned and saw the grinning face of a paper boy whose 
“ pitch” was next to Tom’s. 

“He's a injying of ‘isself, ’e is,” the boy laughed outright. 
“ Bin drunk fer a week, lor luv yer.” 

I could have struck that boy in the face as he thus shattered 
my idol, 

Slowly I made my way to Tom’s attic. Even as I reached his 
door I heard him quoting Omar Khayyam, but the voice was 
thick, the tone changed; there was a hiccup here and there 
which sadly destroyed the “sweet singer ” :— 


“Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare ; 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair ; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why; 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 
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I opened the door. Was that Tom who, with all the fire and 
clear light of intelligence in his eyes quenched by drink, bade 
me enter? 

“ Pryin’—hic—as—usual—hic—eh ?” 

I turned on my heel and left him, nor returned again till a 
week had passed. 

God forgive me for being such a coward! I might have saved 
him, for now he was dying. 

“A spell of hard drinking on a half-starved stomach,” was the 
doctor’s comment, shrugging his shoulders, as he and I together 
watched the wasted grey face of Shakespeare Tom. 

“He won’t last till to-morrow.” 

Tom opened his eyes and saw me. A smile flickered across his 
lips, and in a scarcely audible voice he murmured :— 


“For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 
Have drunk their cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest.” 


He put out his hand and faintly gripped mine—the grip of 
friendship he meant it for—and I turned away my face so that 
no one might see it. Hour after hour I watched the shadows 
deepening ; the grey mask of death coming slowly ; and his hand 
was still in mine. 

Once I watched his lips move, and then I caught a soft 
murmur :— 

“, . . Repentance fling: 
The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the Bird is on the wing.” 


Then a long sigh, and I knew the bird was truly on the wing— 
the soul of Shakespeare Tom had taken flight. 

“William Withington is his full name,I believe,” said the 
doctor at my elbow with open notebook in hand. 

I said “ Yes.” I knew not why, but with the flood of light that 
seemed to suddenly illumine that dead body and the attic, came 
conviction. 

On my way home, pondering over that strange man, I fell in 
with Lambient. He stopped me. 

“You remember that consistent, curious fool Withington, I 
told you of ?” 

I nodded wearily. 

“ His old flame died a month ago.” 

“Oh!” I simply said. 

“We have sent him the balance of the ‘trust.’ I'll bet you 
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a fiver he will still be consistent, and play the fool with the 


” 
9 ” M4 4 “cc > ”? . . 
No,’ I said, moving awa he’s dead!” and in my mind rose 
5] > b] 


still one more stanza of the Persian :— 


“Why all the Saints and Sages who discuss’d 
Of the two worlds so wisely—they are thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt with—Dust.” 


Harry Hesrorp. 





St. Frond de Periguens and the Beginning of 
Stench Gothic. 


Agurrarne has a double claim upon the attention of Englishmen. 
It was the province which remained longest under the rule of our 
English kings. It was the first district in Europe which adopted 
the pointed arch, destined a little later to play so glorious a part 
in English architecture. Tho influence of English rule was long 
felt, but saving an occasional feature in church building, and the 
hedges which here and there border the country lanes, its out- 
ward marks have disappeared. Nevertheless it is here, in this 
rather distant corner of France, once so familiar to Englishmen, 
now so rarely visited, that we must look for the first shoots of 
that magnificent tree which eventually spread its branches over 
northern and western Europe. 

The Lombards had effected a far-reaching revolution in northern 
Italy by finally eliminating the classic cornice, frieze, and archi- 
trave, restricting the function of the column to be a supporting 
member of an arch, and applying sculpture, in rude but vigorous 
forms, largely symbolical, to the latter. From that period began 
the process which produced Gothic—a process of elimination of 
useless features, of concentration of weights upon pillars and 
buttresses, and of spreading the supports ever farther and farther 
apart. Carried to its logical extreme in the succeeding years, it 
culminated at Westminster, Amiens, and Cologne, then, pursued 
beyond the bounds of moderation, it raised churches, Perpen- 
dicular, Tertiary, and Burgundian, in which the wall nearly 
disappeared, with elaborate vaulted roofs almost entirely sup- 
ported by external buttresses, the whole a vast lantern of painted 
glass—the magnificence of decay which preceded the fall of the 
system. 

But at first it seemed for a little while as if a reaction were at 
work, Churches with walls of enormous thickness, and grand, if 
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sombre interiors, covered by a number of shallow domes, arose in 
south-western France, in general appearance a mixture of eastern 
and Romanesque, to which the name Gallo-Byzantine has been 
applied. But some of these cupolas were supported upon arches of 
a shape until then unknown in Europe; they were pointed. The 
thick walls were but curtains connecting enormous buttresses, and 
in this combination we have the actual germ of Gothic. 

The word, invented by Renaissance architects as an expression 
of contempt, is probably no older than the seventeenth century ; 
but it is hard to realise that the thing is really a:constructive 
system, and was at first strictly utilitarian. In those ages men 
were almost helpless in dealing with fire; accidents with wooden 
roofs had caused innumerable conflagrations; it was necessary to 
cover buildings with solid vaulting. The support of this vaulting 
by a system of buttresses is the whole secret of Gothic; the 
method was well developed before the pointed arch was thought 
of. The adoption of the latter was due to its convenience, its 
adaptability to the vaulted roofs, and above all to its lightness 
and economy of material. It was found by experiment that the 
round arch yielded, under certain circumstances, inwards at the 
crown and outwards at the shoulder. “To remedy this,” says 
Viollet-le-Duc, “they raised the crown to a point, depressing the 
shoulders to a flatter curve, the resulting section being almost 
exactly that of two intersecting segments of circles, the form 
which was finally adopted.” 

This theory in no way contradicts the popular explanation of 
its origin, that “the pointed arch arose from the crossing of two 
round arches.” On the walls of our Anglo-Norman cathedrals a 
blind arcade* is often seen built against the wall, with small 
round arches intersecting, and thus forming pointed ones. There 
is an example of an arcade of this kind, but of open arches, 
at St. Cross, Winchester, dating from 1135 av. The pointed 
system, indeed, became inevitable from the moment that in- 
tersecting vaults were attempted on any scale. The Hindoos 
have a proverb that “an arch never sleeps.” The outward thrust 
of a pointed arch is much less, Selvatico says only three-sevenths 
of that of a round one, and it necessitates only three-fourths of 
the support. Many reasons, therefore, combined to favour the 
introduction of Pointed Architecture. 

Périgueux, the Roman Vesunna, lying on the left of the great 
road to Bordeaux, at a distance of three hundred miles from Paris, 


* An arcade is technically a row of arches. How the term came to be 
misapplied so as to mean a covered place, it is impossible to say; abroad 
the word “ passage” or “gallery ” is used, and correctly. 
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contains some striking illustrations of this period. As the train 
crosses the Isle, a tributary of the Dordogne, a group of domes at 
once arrests the eye. These are the cupolas of St. Frond, essen- 
tially oriental in character, and the last place where Gothic, it 
would seem, could be discovered. The old capital of the Petro- 
corii, from whom its name is derived, exhibits the several stages 
of art which led from classic to Gothic forms. Roman remains 
are never far away in the southern parts of France. In a net- 
work of little ancient streets which still survives from the Middle 
Age, rises the Tour de Vésone, recalling the ancient name of the 
town, @ Roman work whose walls, six feet thick, rise to a height 
of sixty-four feet; it is of small masonry, divided by bands of 
brick, originally faced with bands of red and white marble. The 
amphitheatre, which once held forty thousand spectators, has 
suffered from incessant depredations and dwindled to a few 
remains in a garden; Roman and Norman gates still stand. The 
Chateau Barriére, rising square from a Roman base, has received 
additions in every succeeding century down to the sixteenth; 
pillars and fragments are everywhere. But our business is with 
St. Frond. 

It is notable as one of the earliest of the forty churches of 
Aquitaine which are roofed with a series of domes, a system 
which, derived as it is from Byzantium, would not in itself con- 
stitute a new departure; it is the pointed arches beneath which 
have given this church its fame as a prototype. As we enter it 
we seem to have passed to Cairo or Bagdad; the interior of this 
and many similar churches of the south-west strongly resembles 
a mosque. What light there is only serves to show that the 
building was completely restored by M. Abadie. Five great 
cupolas, vaulted with pendentives, rise above us, supported on 
pointed arches of somewhat obtuse form, resting on massive 
square piers; grandeur and gloom are its characteristics. Eastern 
influence is shown in its original plan—a Greek cross, with each 
arm one hundred and eighty-two feet long, exclusive of the apse 
and of the ante-church, which lengthens the nave by another one 
hundred and fifty feet. In its unrestored state it resembled 
St. Mark’s at Venice, the five cupolas being similarly placed to 
those of the latter; the dimensions even are the same. But St. 
Frond can scarcely be a copy of the beautiful Venetian building, 
for it was probably commenced very soon after the year 1000 of 
our era, whilst the building of St. Mark’s is generally dated from 
the year 1063. In both, however, there is the same sense of 
gloom, which after a little while becomes rather pleasant to the 


visitor. In both there is abundance of colour on the walls, but in 
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St. Mark’s it is given by imperishable mosaic, in St. Frond by 
wall painting. 

Its eastern air always impresses travellers; and here we are 
confronted with another popular explanation of the origin of 
Gothic, that “the Crusaders brought the idea back with them 
from the East.” This theory is quite reasonable, and in no way 
incompatible with the other. Gothic owed its introduction, not to 
one cause, but many. The pointed arch, with its constructive 
advantages, was well known in Asia Minor and Egypt long before 
its introduction to Europe; it arose in the East exactly as it 
afterwards did in Europe; it came in each case when it was 
wanted; it met certain wants better than any other form; but in 
Europe it absolutely superseded the round arch; in the East, not 
entirely. 

The medieval period was not allowed to pass without leaving 
some traces upon this curious building. Every age then built in 
its own style; “restoration in accordance with the original design” 
was happily unknown. So the ancient apse at the east end, a 
feature inherited from the Basilica, was altered in the fourteenth 
century and a chapel substituted for it, whilst to the west the nave 
was prolonged to form an ante-church; a curious and somewhat 
confusing element in its history is introduced by the fact that 
this portion is largely built of the remains of a Roman church of 
great antiquity; over it rises the singular tower, one hundred 
and ninety-seven feet high, said by M. de Verneilh to be “the 
only Byzantine campanile in the world,” and that not in Byzan- 
tium. The body of the pile bears externally an Italian character, 
severely plain, with small pilasters running upwards to small 
round arches, which form a cornice. 

Poitiers, whose name, as well as that of the whole province, 
recalls the Black Prince, is rich in examples of this early tentative 
Gothic, where the beginnings of a great building revolution every- 
where assert themselves amidst Byzantine and Romanesque 
structures. The church of St. Hilaire, built in the twelfth 
century to replace a much older one, shares with the cathedral 
of Antwerp the distinction of being seven-aisled, the nave, that 
is to say, is flanked by three aisles on each side, producing, it has 
been well said, “endlessly beautiful vistas of interlacing pillars 
and arches.” The floor of the choir, as in some of the Lombard 
churches, is much higher than that of the nave, and approached 
by staircases ; above rise no less than six cupolas, and the pointed 
arch once more appears beneath them. 

At Notre Dame, in the same town, we find a sculptured 
Romanesque west front, but the portals are Gothic, and on 
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either side rise towers covered with conical roofs of stone, the 
first examples of a feature destined to play as great, though not 
as useful, a part as the pointed arch—the Spire. They do not rise 
to any height in this case, barely reaching to the level of the 
ridge of the nave roof. Occasionally these infant spires are 
found in the form of a low pyramid instead of a cone. 

At Bordeaux the cathedral of St. André, which was subjected 
to one of M. Abadie’s drastic restorations, was partly built by 
Englishmen. It is vast, wide, and lofty; the great nave is round- 
arched, whilst overhead are early pointed windows; the choir is 
in that Middle Gothic which bespeaks an English design, whilst 
here and there is vaulting “of a later time. 

The old Abbey church of Souillac is another of these structures 
with an Italian exterior, surmounted by cupolas, whilst within it 
appears at first sight to be a mosque: there are some extraordinary 
sculptures in the nave, notably a pillar composed of a mass of 
beasts fighting and tearing each other. 

One very striking“ difference in many of these churches from 
conventional Christian art is that, as in Souillac, there are no 
side aisles. Standing inside the west door we look right down the 
interior, dimly lighted by small windows; from vast internal 
buttresses sunk in the great walls rise the great pointed 
arches, plain and destitute of mouldings; above are the inevi- 
table cupolas. 

Perhaps there is nothing stranger in the history of archi- 
tecture than the fact that all this lavish use of domical features 
did not lead to the adoption of the dome as a regular feature of 
Gothic. 

It is admirably adapted to the system; it is used in the 
beautiful Saracenic structures in constant combination with the 
pointed arch, and is especially suited to an octagonal plan. 
The fact, however, remains that after a very little while it passed 
out of Gothic art altogether. 

At Angouléme the cathedral, built in 1128, is of this type, with 
three small domes, and a fourth, much larger, over the,intersection 
of the nave and transepts; here again there are no side aisles. 
Iconoclasm, war, and fire, have left their marks and scars upon 
this fine church necessitating restoration, but the west front is 
still magnificently sculptured with a representation of the Last 
Judgment ; the vast tower is a superb round-arched work; Gothic 
features throughout the interior struggle to assert themselves. 
Most interesting of all is the cathedral of Alby. It is grandly 
placed on a height overlooking the banks of the Tarn, with the 
bishop’s palace below it, and both church and palace are fortified, 
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a singular relic of the feudal age. Alby was the capital of the 
Albigenses, who will never be forgotten as the victims of a terrible 
persecution. The cathedral, dedicated to Ste. Cécile, is a vast 
structure in old faded red brick. In plan, it is “one immense 
unbroken vaulted hall,” three hundred feet long by eighty-two 
feet wide. There are no aisles, but a very notable effect is produced 
by the great buttresses being brought down inside the church ; 
the lower parts of the recesses thus formed are occupied by 
chapels without windows, vaulted in Pointed Gothic; above these 
two long tiers of galleries are run right through the buttresses ; 
narrow lancet windows fill some portions of the interior with the 
strange light which so surprises the traveller from the North, but 
its general character is still dim and oriental. 

We are so far south here that the Italian rather than the trans- 
Alpine system of decoration prevails; coloured wall surface takes 
the place of stained glass, and the immense interior is frescoed 
from end toend. Remembering the giant windows rich in painted 
glass, which soon afterwards became the leading features of the 
northern French churches, it is difficult to realise that this is a 
Gothic structure. Mr. Fergusson praises Alby for its “ extra- 
ordinary appearance of repose and mysterious gloom,” its sim- 
plicity, and the vastness of its vault, rendering it one of the most 
impressive and most instructive churches in France. 

The choir has been isolated from the rest of the church by a 
very rich and elaborate screen, which nearly surrounds it; it has 
been called “a church within a church,” and is superbly adorned 
with a multitude of canopied statues of apostles, angels playing 
on musical instruments, and Sibyls. The carved stalls are of great 
richness and delicacy. 

The defensive features of this noble fortified church are strictly 
in accordance with the military science of the time: the south 
portal is crenelated and defended with a flanking turret; the 
great tower was formerly provided with “ machicolations ”—heavy 
battlements corbelled out upon strong brackets of masonry so as 
to overhang the ground and enable stones, projectiles, and, in some 
cases perhaps molten lead, to be poured upon the heads of 
assailants below. The place which the buttresses would fill on 
the outside of a northern church is occupied by semi-circular 
turrets, curious exteriors—for such they are—of the vast 
buttresses within. The bishop’s palace is still more strongly 
defended. 

The same gloomy grandeur, simplicity of design, and mixture 
of Byzantine and Romanesque features with the new and growing 
Gothic are found at Toulouse. Pointed galleries and windows 
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appear as subordinate features in the great church of St. Saturnin 
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generally abbreviated into “St. Sernin”) and that of the 
Cordeliers. The latter “was built in a country where,” Mr. 
Fergusson says, “‘ Protestant feeling existed before the Refor- 
mation,” and where, consequently, “ architects studied how they 
could accommodate congregations rather than provide show-places 
for priests.” Round arches enclosing smaller pointed windows 
with the beginnings of mullions and tracery are general through- 
out the building ; everywhere the round and the pointed systems 
are struggling for the mastery, and the latter is evidently on the 
eve of victory. 

Spires are still mere conical roofs, but the lofty tower of 
St. Sernin is designed in a fashion which points directly to 
Gothic. It consists of a series of storeys, each gradually 
diminishing towards the summit, producing the tapering effect 
soon afterwards to become general in pointed work. Double 
side-aisles give light and shade to the interior ; above the inner 
one on each side of the nave runs a very fine pointed gallery, 
the precursor of many a noble Triforium. 

Everything in these early days of Gothic has a constructive 
rather than a decorative origin. In St. Sernin the roof of this 
pointed gallery forms an abutment to the roof of the nave, itself a 
simple tunnel vault; it is practically an early form of flying- 
buttress, a feature which in the succeeding period grew into a 
complete system and enveloped the great cathedrals of France and 
England with a forest of light strong arches, conveying the 
thrust of the vault down to lower buttresses and so to the ground. 
As St. Sernin is still on the right side of 1100—its exact date is 
1096 a.p.—it will be seen that many of the essential principles of 
Gothic were at work in Aquitaine long before their adoption in 
the North; at St. Frond indeed, and many other churches, at a 
much earlier date even than this. 

An important change in another respect marks the different 
stages on the road to Gothic traversed between St. Frond and 
St. Sernin. In the former the interior is wide, simple, without 
aisles, and terminated by an apse, in shape a semi-dome, as in the 
Lombard churches ; in St. Sernin, instead of the semi-circular wall 
we find a half ring of columns, around them winds an aisle, from 
which open out a number of chapels. This arrangement, known 
in France as a chevet, and in England as an ambulatory, greatly 
extended and beautified the apse from its primary form and 
introduced effects of light and shade until then undreamt of. It 
severely exercised the minds of the great monastic builders by 
presenting engineering difficulties of the most complicated kind 
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in the vaulting, the inner side of which was a smaller semi-circle 
than the outer, and it greatly stimulated the adoption of Gothic, 
here as everywhere adopted for its mechanical convenience. 
Above all it was a step towards that substitution of a number of 
columns in place of one continuous wall, that rigid economy of 
material, that opening out of buildings, which produced the 
grandest Gothic effects. But windows still remained small, even 
when a decided Gothic form had been given to them; the cutting 
away of the wall until the building became a vast lantern of 
stained and painted glass was yet tocome. The builders had to 
arrive at their wonderful command of material and complete 
mastery of their craft by dint of many experiments and not a few 
failures. But in working out the problem of a satisfactory vaulting 
of the new apse or chevet, and its chapels, they advanced the art 
immensely. The apse is essential to continental church archi- 
tecture: it is a survival from ancient Rome, whose arts and laws 
still pervade the Continent to an extent that we scarcely appre- 
ciate. St. Sernin from without exhibits quite a number of apses, 
one for each chapel, and each covered with an Italian-looking 
outer roof. The feature was worked into Gothic in the modified 
form of the chevet, restored almost to its classical form at the 
Renaissance, and remains a universal feature of all church archi- 


tecture abroad, without exception. But in England, in order to 
admit greater light into the church, a straight wall built right 
across its eastern extremity was pierced with a great east window. 
Among the few exceptions to this practice may be named the 
east end of Westminster Abbey, which is essentially French in 
plan, though English in detail and construction. 


Joun C. PaGcet. 














A Hero of Fiction. 


I, 


Ir was a midsummer afternoon in the suburbs. A liquid haze 
had melted the commonplace landscape into an impressionist 
picture of green earth and grey water. No wind was stirring, 
and nothing was heard but the splash of water-fowl on the lake, 
or an occasional shout from a villa garden, where some young 
people were playing tennis. Madge Tracey and Mr. Wenham 
had turned their backs on the players. They had set out together 
to find truth, and, if truth lies at the bottom of a well, perhaps 
this was the best thing they could do on a hot midsummer day. 
Madge was only eighteen and an idealist. Mr. Wenham was 
forty and—well, a medieval philosopher. 

Presently the girl took up the thread of a dialogue which had 
lapsed for a while. “I don’t really enjoy life any more than you 
do; I’m not such a fool as all that. Don’t let’s talk about 
reality. Why should you, when you can make yourself dream 
anything you like? I wish youd try it.” 

“Adorable child! Dream away! You are in love with life, 
and you don’t know it. I am in love with you, and yet my 
dreams are nightmares. I am an ultra-pessimist.” 

“So am I,” said Madge promptly, looking as wise as a little 
owl with her big hazel eyes. A light came into Wenham’s dull 
face as he gazed at her. Apparently he did not include hazel 
eyes with brown hair and red lips as part of the eternal unfitness 
of things. 

“T sometimes feel inclined to believe,” said he, “ that there 
must be a moral governor of the universe, and that he’s got a 
spite against me. Do I strike you as a happy man?” 

Wenham had strong reasons for giving their conversation a 
personal turn; but Madge had come out to find truth, and was 
not to be put off in this way. . 
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“No, of course you don’t. But you must have a theory of life. 
You said you were a Platonist, like me.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, I am a Platonist. Plato has been the 
delight and the consolation of my life.” 

He sighed heavily—or was it a yawn? 

“ And Shelley ?” 

“ Yes, yes—I forgot poor old Bysshe”; and he made another 
irrelevant remark, which Madge treated with the contempt it 
deserved. 

At that instant a bell sounded from the house. 

“At last—the tea-bell!” said Wenham, with rather more 
emotion than was becoming in a philosopher. 

They crossed the tennis-ground just in time to see the brilliant 
close of a long set. A tall, fair young man, who was playing a 
single against the eldest Miss Tracey, took off his cap to Madge as 
she passed. They watched him as he ran violently after a ball, 
overtook it, made a frantic leap into the air, and returned it 
backwards over his head with a smashing volley. A peal of 
treble laughter greeted his performance of this feat. 

“Who is the young man behaving so very like a monkey?” 
asked Wenham. 

“Oh, that’s Dick Verrall! What’s the score, Dick?” 

“Deuce game; love, forty. Now for the conqueror!” sang 
out Dick. ‘ Ah, Kate, you duffer! I say, Madge, why don’t you 
come and play ?” 

“ Because I hate playing games, as you very well know.” 

“Skittles! Never mind, see me lick Kate into a cocked hat!” 
said Dick, and went on with his game. 

“Mr. Verrall and Kate seem to be enjoying themselves,” 
remarked Wenham, as they went into the house. 

“Let them, if that’s their notion of enjoyment; it isn’t mine. 
I really don’t think I know any one quite so silly as Dick Verrall : 
when he’s not playing tennis he’s reading stupid novels, and 
when he’s not reading stupid novels he’s——” 

“ Well?” 

“Talking stupider nonsense”; and Madge shut the drawing- 
room door carefully, as if to put some solid barrier between her 
and the stupidity of Mr. Dick Verrall. ‘Kate is in love with the 
curate,” she added irrelevantly. 

Wenham sat down in such a tumult of conflicting emotions 
that he drank two cups of weak tea with most philosophical 
unconsciousness. He turned quite pale when he thought of it 
afterwards. After all they had not found truth; but perhaps that 
was because Wenham would keep on wandering from the point 
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When Wenham had suggested that she was in love with life, 
Madge was justly indignant. She felt that she had been accused 
of a vulgar satisfaction with the inartistic and wholesale pro- 
visions of nature. If you have any inventive genius of your own, 
you will not be satisfied with things that are provided for you 
ready-made. When Madge bought a new hat she never rested 
till she had picked it all to pieces, and re-trimmed it according to 
her own ideal of the beautiful in hats. 

Life had been provided for her ready-made, and she pronounced 
it unbecoming and a misfit. Being a handy girl, she readily 
reduced her world to a chaos, and began to make another “ out 
of her own head,” which pleased her infinitely better. Much of 
her imaginative power was inherited from her father. Mr. Tracey, 
on whom nature had bestowed talents of a conspicuously common- 
place order, had contrived to cherish the agreeable fancy that he 
was a bold and original thinker. But his daughter’s capacity for 
self-illusion was more than a blind hereditary instinct: it had 
become an art. The conditions of life in the eastern suburbs of 
London are not favourable to efforts of creative imagination ; but, 
having invented her own world in daring defiance of the reality 
around her, Madge set to work to invent her own character. She 
was to be a modern Sappho or Hypatia, she was not quite sure 
which, both characters being equally fascinating. As Hypatia 
she passed from phase to phase of thought with astonishing 
rapidity and ease, and called herself by all sorts of curious names. 
One morning she read an article in the Nineteenth Century, and 
became an agnostic. She read another the next week on Bishop 
Berkeley ; then she was an idealist. On the whole, it was more 
distinguished to be an idealist; so many quite common people 
were agnostics nowadays. 

It was at this crisis that Madge met Mr. James Wenham; and 
one thing at least became certain—the medieval philosopher was 
not a common person. To Madge, in all her young enthusiasm 
for she knew not what, he appeared as the very saint and apostle 
of the Unknown. In her inexperienced ears the pessimism he 
imported from Piccadilly sounded like a gospel from some fairy- 
land forlorn. As she gathered from that gospel that there was 
nothing else left to worship, she set up the evangelist on a high 
pedestal and offered incense before him. At first Wenham 
received her adoration with a cynical smile, and sniffed up the 
incense with a decided air of criticism; he was a connoisseur in 
incense. Then it began to strike him that there was something 
very touching in these simple rites. With all her nonsense, 
Madge was such a fresh little bit of womanhood, and she was 
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withal so distractingly pretty, that perhaps Mr. Wenham found 
it more amusing to be worshipped as a demi-god in a suburban 
villa than to be voted a bore at his club. He might have held 
out a little longer if only he could have been comfortably seated, 
like the statue of the late Mr. Peabody ; but Madge had decreed 
that he should stand at an airy height, in a heroic but somewhat 
unnatural attitude; soit was not very long before this strange 
god tumbled off his pedestal of his own accord, and worshipped at 
the feet of his worshipper. 

For weeks he stood shivering on the brink of matrimony, still 
eager, and still hesitating to take the final plunge. But in- 
significant incidents decide the most momentous actions of our 
lives. There could have been no connection between the pattern 
-of Mr. Dick Verrall’s blazer and any idea that was uppermost in 
the medieval philosopher’s mind; but, as Mr. Wenham crossed 
the lawn again that hot midsummer day on his way to the 
railway station, the sight of that blazer hanging on the railings 
arrested him almost mechanically. After gazing at it in deep 
abstraction for a moment, he turned and slowly retraced his 
footsteps. In the far court the indefatigable Dick was playing 
single against Kate and the curate. “If Kate,” said Wenham to 
himself, “if Kate is in love with the curate, I must ask the 
guv’nor at once.” 


II, 


Mr. Tracey was ramping up and down in his study hunting 
ideas. The study was full of them—that is, of other people's 
ideas preserved in books; but Mr. Tracey would have told you 
that he was too keer a sportsman to enjoy hunting them there. 
That would have been as bad as bagging pheasants in a wired 
enclosure. 

Mr. Tracey was writing a work upon ethics which was to 
revolutionise modern thought. Proofs of his first volume were 
lying in a drawer, where he would gaze at them affectionately 
from time to time; the printer was engaged on the second 
volume; Mr. Tracey had stuck in the third. So far he had been 
dallying with the views of previous thinkers; the three last 
volumes were to record his own. Half a ream of virgin foolscap 
had lain for three days upon his study table beside a sheaf of 
pens bitten almost to the nib. Ideas were absolutely indis- 
pensable for the completion of the work; and when ideas do not 
Spring up under your nose, so to speak, they have to be hunted 
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for in the open. The sport was no doubt exciting, but it was a 
little trying to the temper. An idea would dodge Mr. Tracey for 
a whole morning; sometimes he would run it triumphantly to 
earth in some out-of-the-way hole in his memory; sometimes it 
would break away from him straight across country, and he would 
lose the scent altogether. 

At last he believed himself to be on the track of an idea. It 
was one of those thoughts, dream-like, subtle, elusive, yet pre- 
ternaturally profound, which are revealed only in moments of 
illumination, and which make the fortune of the literary man if 
he can once fairly get hold of them. At this critical moment the 
study door was opened, and “ Mr. James Wenham” was announced. 

Wenham picked his way gingerly through a sea of manuscript. 

“Ts it convenient for you to see me now, Mr. Tracey?” 

“No; I can’t say that it is. I could name no hour when it 
would be convenient. A scholar’s time is not his own, and I have 
had one most frivolous interruption this evening.” 

Mr. Tracey sat down at the table, took up a pen, and began to 
bite it. 

“ Well,” said Wenham, “since I have come——” 

“Since you have come, say what you have got to say as briefly 
as possible.” 

“Tf I mayn’t lead up to a delicate subject delicately, I must 
run the risk of startling you. It is my wish to marry your 
daughter. Naturally, I propose—that is, I don’t propose, but I 
consult you first. My happiness is at stake.” 

“Ah, my dear sir, you talk like a boy. Have you no philo- 
sophy?” So saying, Mr. Tracey began the heading of a chapter. 

Wenham shrugged his shoulders. “It’s not a question of 
philosophy. I simply have no desire to become the victim of a 
matrimonial experiment. I would like to have some notion of my 
prospective wife’s character.” 

“Character,” said the moralist, with a vague, sweet smile— 
“what do we mean by character?” Mr. Tracey here referred to 
a book, after which he began to write diligently. Presently he 
looked up. 

“Stop a bit! What are you about? You can’t marry Kate, 
for Mr. Verrall has just—or, let me see, was that Madge? No; 
it must have been Kate.” 

“You are mistaken; it is your younger daughter, Madge, 
that——” 

“Madge is engaged——” 

“ My dear sir, you told me just now——” 

“That was Kate. Madge is engaged in correcting the proofs 
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of my magnum opus, ‘The Future of Ethics,’ now in hand. When 
that work is over we might consider this question. But I must 
tell you, she’s got ideas in her head.” 

“Yes; girls get them at her age; she will grow out of them.” 

“Very likely.” But Mr. Tracey had caught sight of the tail 
end of that idea turning round a corner in the avenues of thought, 
and he was after it like a shot. 

“The fact is, I am sick of women of the world; they are all 
stamped with the same vulgar pattern. Madge is a new fashion 
in womankind, and one that takes my fancy. I am the creature 
of fancies.” 

“c Ah ” 

Wenham raised his voice a little. ‘Of course, I must ask 
your consent, as a matter of courtesy; but I suppose, as my 
position is fairly well known, objection is out of the question?” 

Mr. Tracey had heard this time. “ Now, my dear Mr. Wenham, 
you trespass on a scholar’s time. Be brief and be explicit: my 
consent to what?” 

“To my marriage with your daughter.” 

“My daughter Kate?” 

“ Your daughter Madge.” 

“Madge—Madge——” Mr. Tracey bit his pen harder, finished 
the sentence he had begun, and wheeled round suddenly in 
his chair. 

“ By all means marry her. Though, had you been a scholar 
like myself, I should have earnestly advised you not. Curiously 
enough, I shall treat this subject of marriage exhaustively in my 
three chapters on the factors of social evolution—Woman— 
Marriage—the Family—to which I refer you.” 

The excited author opened a drawer, and took out a printed 
form, which he handed to Wenham. “ You may like to add your 
name to my list of subscribers.” 

“ Well, let me see—what is the price of your book ?” 

“ Half-a-guinea.” 

Wenham took up a pen and examined it critically. 

“ Half-a-guinea the volume, the whole to be complete in five. 
I am now engaged on the third.” 

Wenham bit his lip, and glanced down the list of subscribers ; 
it was a meagre one, but on the last line there stood the words— 


“ Richard Verrall, Esqg.—Four copies.” 


If ten guineas were Leah’s price, what would he be expected to 
subscribe for Rachel? He signed his name slowly underneath— 


“James Wenham, Esq.—One copy.” 
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Mr. Tracey had been too busy rummaging among his papers to 
notice Wenham’s hesitation. “I recommend you especially my 
chapters on the influence of creed and the social aspects of 
science.” 

“ Thanks—thanks,” murmured Wenham incoherently ; “I shall 
be happy—well, I have trespassed on your time too long. I must 
say good-evening.” 

“ Good-evening. That reminds me, Mr. Wenham; what are 
your own views? ” 

“ Most orthodox, sir—I have none.” 


Ill. 


Tue preliminary steps once taken, Wenham, as his manner was, 
deliberated for two nights and a day. On the second day he 
found himself once more at the villa. Madge, in the bosom of 
her family, greeted him with frank delight, and, in answer to 
his whispered request for a private interview, led the way 
to the front garden, which commanded a fine view of the high 
road. He sought the shelter of a neighbouring laurel; and there, 
fearful of interruption, he put his simple question, with what 
seemed to him a fatal abruptness. 

“Madge, dear child, do you think you could be my wife?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Madge—“ of course I could! Why, it’s the one 
thing I should like of all others!” 

Wenham’s nervous terror had surprised himself; but, in his 
most sanguine moods, he would hardly have been prepared for 
the manner of her reply. He had expected some hesitation, at 
most, some display of finely shaded emotion, and this unblushing 
alacrity gave him a slight shock. 

“To think that I should have dreamed of this, day after day, 
night after night, and that my dream should have come true 
after all! Do you know, I wanted to be your wife the very 
first day I ever saw you?” 

No, Mr. Wenham was not prepared for this. He would have 
liked to have seen a blush on that little face. But Madge looked 
charming without it, her beauty being of the kind that is in- 
dependent of vivid colouring; and, after the state of anxiety he 
had been living in for the last two days, he realised the consola- 
tion of the fact that she was willing, very willing indeed, to be 
his wife. It was with a certain air of triumph that he lifted 
his hat to Mr. Verrall as that young gentleman passed within a 
few yards of them on his way to the house; and in delicious 
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broken dialogue the first afternoon of Wenham’s courtship 
went by. 

It was not until they had been engaged a week that Wenham’s 
surprise gave way to bewilderment. Then it began to dawn on 
him that Madge must have failed to grasp the meaning of the 
question she had answered so eagerly. It is surely an inversion 
of the right order of things when a middle-aged philosopher 
finds himself obliged to instruct a girl of eighteen in the art of 
love. At forty, though we may be pretty well posted up in the 
higher branches, most of us have forgotten the alphabet of love ; 
and Wenham ought rather to have been learning his lesson 
backwards from those rosy lips. This was what he had looked 
forward to: he had anticipated all the naive axioms which age 
perverts into platitudes, all the delicious sophistries which he 
would hear again, and, hearing, remember his lost youth. In 
short, he had dreamed of rejuvenescence in a kiss. Nothing of 
the sort! Instead of sitting at her feet, he had to teach Madge, 
patiently, from the very beginning, what it is to love. 

At first Wenham found a strange fascination in this unusual 
experience. He was sick, as he said, of women of the world— 
sick of the familiar graces, the ready intelligence, and practised 
smile. Madge, in what he called her “immaculate stupidity,” 
was adorable. To unfold her latent capacities for emotion was 
at first an enthralling interest. But after a time he found that, 
by a peculiar irony, his efforts were impeded by his own greatness. 
It was as a philosopher that he had won her, and as a philosopher 
she was determined to regard him to the end of the chapter. 

He lectured, so to speak, in the open air, generally choosing 
the borders of the lake, as the scene, unlike the front garden 
and the tennis-ground, most free from any distasteful associations. 

One day Madge startled him by exclaiming— 

“Aren’t you glad now that you've read Plato? Isn't it 
delightful to think that our love is purely platonic ?” 

“My dear child, platonic love, as you call it, is one of the 
impossible things; it’s a philosopher’s pleasantry. Old Plato 
would have been the last to put it into practice, if he had 
seen you.” 

“ But why is it impossible ?” 

“ Because—because it’s play to the man and death to the 
woman; I mean, of course, it’s play to the woman and death 
to the man.” 

“T don’t see it; at any rate, you don’t look as if you were 
going to die. Do you know, we've talked a great deal about 
love, but have we ever analysed it ? ” 
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This was a staggerer. 

“No, I can’t say that we have, as yet.” 

“Tt’s quite easy. I’ve done it. Our souls, you know, are 
wade up of ideas and feelings. If we have the same ideas and 
the same feelings, we must have the same souls; and if we have 
the same souls, we must have the same feelings and the same 
ideas; therefore we must love the same things; and since our 
souls are made up of ideas and feelings, and you admitted that” 
(he hadn’t), “it follows that we must love each other. You see 
the force of that argument?” 

»“ Oh, certainly —most convincing—couldn’t have stated it better 
myself!” 

“Oh, yes, you could—ever so much better! But I don’t think 
it was analysis exactly—I got rather mixed up there. Let’s try 
again.” 

Wenham stifled a howl of anguish. 

“No, for heaven’s sake, my dear girl! It—it was a beautiful 
argument,” 

“Yes,” said Madge simply. “I adore logic, don’t you? And 
that reminds me, you said you'd give me a Plato.” 

“Did I?” 

“Yes. Father's such an old dog-in-the-manger, he won’t let 
me have his. I want a translation ; I can’t read Greek, like you.” 

“ All right, all right—you shall have him.” 

“ You see, if I had a translation of my very own——” 

“ All right, my pet—you shall have him.” 

“ And—and a Shelley ?” she added with an insinuating smile. 

Again he sighed, this time with resignation. 

“ Yes—a Shelley, too.” 

“You won't forget ?” 

“No. Catch me forgetting!” And he took out a note-book 
and made an entry of the order. 

“You are good to me, James.” 

She beamed on him, and his dark, wrinkled face reflected the 
beam in a sort of medieval twilight. He took her hand; she 
let it lie passively in his; she was lost in thought. 

He, too, meditated. Suddenly he looked up, illuminated by a 
bright idea. 

“Do you know, Madge, what has been the one ambition of 
my life?” 

“No.” Ifhe had a fault it was that his life apparently had no 
ambitions. ‘Tell me.” 

“Tt is to write a monograph on Shelley.” 


It was a master-stroke, and he khew it. 
’ 
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“What! You kept this all to yourself, and never told me?” 

“T wanted to surprise you, darling.” 

“Tt isn’t any surprise at all—I knew you could do it. Of 
course, I may correct the proofs?” 

“Yes, my child; when the monograph is printed, you shall 
certainly correct the proofs.” 

Her hand closed tightly upon his. It was the signal he had 
looked for so long in vain. 

“ And you'll write a preface and say I did it?” 

“Yes, your name shall appear in all the prefaces I ever 
write.” 

“Now,” she whispered, “ my happiness is perfect!” And, for 
the first time since their engagement, she put up her face to be 
kissed. 

His would have been perfect too, but for a lingering idea that 
Shelley had something to do with it. 


IV. 


Ir was the first of August, Madge’s twentieth birthday, and she 
had become possessed of a Shelley of her very own. 

“The poet of poets,” she quoted, dipping breathlessly into the 
biographical introduction. Her love of Shelley, then, argued 
herself a poet. 

Madge had a Plato also, the “ Republic,” in Jones’ excellent 
translation, which many scholars think superior to that of 
Dr. Jowett; it is also considerably cheaper. With admirable 
forethought the philosopher had kept back his presents till this 
day, thus discharging two obligations at once. 

Madge was curled up in an arm-chair with her author, making 
believe she enjoyed him, when she was startled by a laugh, or 
rather by a delicate suggestion of laughter. 

She knew the sound well. She looked up, and saw that she 
was closely observed by a young man whose face expressed the 
liveliest amusement. It was only Dick Verrall; she was quite 
used to him. Nevertheless, she uncurled herself very quickly, 
drew a corner of her skirt over Shelley, and began turning over 
the leaves of her Plato. Dick noted both movements and laughed 
again. 

Madge sat up, very straight and dignified. “I suppose you 
think it’s a good joke,” said she, “but you have completely 
broken the thread of my thoughts.” 

“Have 1? Well, you'll soon spin another from the original 
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cobweb. Put away that absurd-looking book. I want to talk 
to you.” 

“You know this is my only time for serious reading.” 

“ But I mean to talk seriously.” 

“Do you honestly think your conversation will make up for 
the loss of my book?” 

“By no means—I am not a conceited man. But my conversa- 
tion will last for exactly a quarter of an hour, and by the look of 
that book I should say it would last for ever; at any rate, it will 
remain when I am gone.” 

“You don’t seem to consider that all my ideas about the book 
will have gone too.” 

“We might effect an exchange.” 

“That would be a bad bargain for me.” Madge felt that this 
skirmishing with foils was only a preliminary to more serious 
combat; but she meant to keep it up to save time. 

Dick changed his fence. “This is the first of August.” 

The remark sounded irrelevant; but it was a home-thrust all 
the same. Madge was silent. 

“ Consequently you are nineteen to-day.” 

“Well, what if I am ?” 

“Merely this: exactly a year ago I asked you a question, 
and you promised me an answer to-day. I may add that I got 
your father’s consent a month ago, though for the life of me I 
couldn’t make him understand whether it was you or Kate I was 
talking about.” 

“You must have an answer? ” 

“It is absolutely indispensable.” 

“Can’t you—can’t you infer anything from silence ?” 

“Most certainly I can; but my inference might be entirely 
wrong.” 

Madge thought a moment. ' 

“Well—of course you remember how your question was 
worded ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“My answer is—No.” She leaned back in her chair to see 
how he took it. He put his hands in his pockets, and looked at 
her with a cheerful smile. 

“And why ‘ No’?” 

“ Because—I have changed, and you have not.” 

“Oh!” Dick Verrall turned aside, and looked out of the 
window. Relieved from the embarrassment of his gaze, Madge 
continued fluently — 

“You see, this last year I’ve advanced by strides, while you've 
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been standing still. You are full of old prejudices which I’ve 
outgrown.” 

“Ts this because I said that the opinions of old gentlemen, 
even of old clergymen, are entitled to a little consideration? Ifwe 
loved each other we might get over a difference of opinion on a 
point like that.” 

“ Would you like to know what J think about love, Dick ?” 

“T should—very much indeed.” 

“ Well, I think this—that if two people have the same feelings 
and the same ideas upon all subjects, they are practically the 
same people; I mean, they must have the same minds, that is, 
you know, the same souls” (somehow or other Madge could not 
state this argument so lucidly to Dick as she had done to the 
medieval philosopher ; she got very red, and rushed on to her 
conclusion incontinently); “and if they have the same souls, it 
follows that they must love each other.” 

“ Oh, certainly, if love is cent. per cent. egoism.” 

“T don’t understand that remark.” 

“Possibly not ; but it filled up a gap in your argument.” 

Madge ignored the explanation, and went on loftily— 

“Think of the gulf there is between us. To begin with, I am 
an idealist. What do you care about ideals?” 

“‘ Nothing ; I am steeped in sordid matter of fact.” 

“Didn’t I say so? You are content to accept life as it is; 
that’s cowardly. I won’t accept it as it is—I am a pessimist.” 

“Ah! you must have an amazing flow of animal spirits to be 
that. DoIunderstand that, as you don’t approve of our universe, 
you mean to manufacture another according to your own taste 
and fancy? All right—stick to your ideals. For my part, Iam 
content, as you say, with an honest, sober, and respectable reality.” 

“T hate reality! ‘Then there’s another insuperable barrier. 
You are not in the least intellectual—you haven’t any literary 
tastes. J intend to make literature my profession.” 

Dick turned round suddenly ; he looked Madge up and down 
and all over. Then he laughed, this time immoderately. 

“Well, you may laugh, but it’s simply this—I can only care 
for someone who has the same feelings and the same ideas as I 
have. That is the only sure basis of love.” Madge felt that she 
was getting a firm grasp of her subject now. 

“T assure you, you aremistaken. Perfect uniformity of opinion 
is the only sure—what do you call it ?—basis—of hatred. Think 
of the maddening monotony of it. In two days you would loathe 
your miserable double, with his everlasting echo of your own 
words, his idiotic assent to your own propositions. What’s the 
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good of playing a solo on two instruments? You don’t get any 
deeper harmony, you only increase the volume of sound. But, as 
I said before, if we loved each other——” 

“No, that’s not enough. Ideas are life or death to me. What 
ideas of mine could you sympathise with? Do you ever open a 
book ? ” 

“You horrid little plagiarist, all your ideas are borrowed or 
stolen from books! While look at me! My ideas, such as they are, 
are at any rate mine, and not anybody else’s; they are self-sown 
on the virgin soil. Let us discuss this matter seriously.” 

Dick sat down in a leisurely manner. 

“You talk of intellect. Think of the intellectual advantages of 
an illiterate man like myself. Think of my absolute freedom 
from prepossession: ideas can transplant themselves bodily into 
my consciousness undisfigured by the action of my intelligence. 
There’s room in my unfurnished head for any number of con- 
flicting theories; they can lie side by side without turning their 
natural home into a gladiatorial arena.” 

“ Oh, if you glory in your ignorance 4 

“Believe me, there is much to be said for ignorance. Consider 
its moral advantages. I am perfectly fearless, having no mental 
property to defend; I’ve no foolish prejudices on any subject. 
Then there’s my delightful irresponsibility: I don’t feel myself 
called upon to solve the riddle of the Sphinx or die, like so many 
excellent but most unpleasant people. My cheerfulness, which you 
may have noticed, is simply the result of ignorance. You learned 
persons are cynics in the nursery. By-the-bye, Madge, what a 
dear little thing you were in the nursery! For you, at nineteen, 
revelation itself would be a platitude; for me, at five-and-twenty, 
platitude may be a revelation. Dear me! I’m very epigram- 
matic this morning ; it must be the literary atmosphere.” 

Madge had not understood a word of this speech. She looked 
at her watch. 

“ Your conversation has lasted more than a quarter of an hour, 
Give me my book, please.” 

Dick had picked up Plato, and was studying the fly-leaf 
attentively. 

“ Where did you get this from, Madge ?” 

“My Plato?” said Madge, with conscious pride. “ Mr. Wenham 
gave it me.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t say much for the author!” 

“Perhaps not; but it says a great deal for Mr. Wenham.” 

“ And what is Mr. Wenham doing here?” 

Madge blinked nervously; she could not tell the truth about 
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Mr. Wenham so long as Dick was looking at her with that 
irritating smile. 

“Have you any particular objection to Mr. Wenham?” 

“None. I object to him as a whole.” 

“ You don’t know him.” 

“Everybody knows him; he has no more reticence than an 
anatomical diagram.” 

“You mean that he is incapable of hypocrisy.” 

“I mean that he is an egoist.” 

“ Define an egoist, please ?” 

“An egoist is one who maintains the absolute and trans- 
cendental character of ‘I,’ and denies the independent existence 
of ‘Not I’—in short, an J-dealist. I may add that, generally 
speaking, it is an insufferable bore.” 

“Generally speaking it may be. In this case it is a man who 
has read and thought and suffered. He has suffered terribly, and 
its made him a pessimist: he told me so. He is a man whose 
personality is so overpowering that it colours all his experience ; 
he sees himself in all he sees.” 

“What an appalling spectacle the universe must present to 
him! No wonder he’s a pessimist!” 

“Oh, it’s very easy to sneer at what you can’t understand! 
Mr. Wenham is a philosopher—a poet.” 

“Indeed? Since when have you become his champion ? ” 

“Since I first knew him; he shows a better side to me than he 
does to the world.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“We've the same ideas on all subjects: I see my own mind 
reflected in his.” 

“Hence, no doubt, his peculiar charm. Well, your poet-philo- 
sopher might have provided you with a better translation—Plato 
according to Jones!” 

Dick flung the book on a distant sofa and rose to go. 

Madge rose, too, hot and angry. ‘ What did you do that for?” 

“IT did that because of Jones’s villainous English.” 

“ After that you had better go.” 

“Ah! AndIam to understand that I am absolutely rejected on 
the ground that I am neither a poet, nor a philosopher, nor an 
egoist ?” 

“Understand what you please. You are certainly rejected.” 

“Oh! Well—good-bye.” 

“‘Good-bye.” Madge’s face was very rigid and stern. 

Dick paused a moment in the doorway. 

“ By the way, you remarked just now that you hated reality. 
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Let me tell you that reality is remorseless, and for every slight 
done to it, it takes an ample revenge. I am determined to keep 
on good terms with it.” 

So saying Dick departed as he had come, laughing with imper- 
turbable good-humour. 

Madge had been provided with a ready-made lover, but, with 


the engaging egoism of true genius, she preferred her own 
ereation. 


Mr. Richard Verrall had been well known to the literary world, 
within the last year, as a young novelist of brilliant promise. 
But as he said nothing about his own achievements, and Madge 


scorned light literature, she had not yet heard of the book which 
had made his name. 


V. 


In a drawing-room in South Kensington, a woman sat by the fire, 
anxiously watching an ormolu clock. It was a quarter to nine 
when she began to watch, and she watched for five minutes, seven 
minutes, ten minutes, and then she felt as if the clock was making 


faces at her; so she got up and walked about the room. She 
wheeled a comfortable arm-chair to the fire, opposite her own, and 
spread open a backgammon board on a little table between. She 
drew the curtains aside and set a small lamp before the window. 
She knelt down and poked the fire with a toy brass poker, for it 
was late autumn and the evening was damp and chilly ; it looked 
as if it might rain before long. Then she stood before a tall 
looking-glass and gazed at her own reflection with great interest. 
Her years numbered forty, all told; but under the rose-coloured 
shade of the big lamp she looked ten years younger. Her fair 
hair still shone, and her skin was delicate, though its flowery 
bloom had faded. To be sure, there was a faint purple shade 
under her eyes and a little drooping curve at each corner of her 
mouth; but, really, as she said herself, the crow’s-feet were 
scarcely visible except in a strong side-light. 

When Miss Creichton had taken in all these details, she sat 
down by the fire again. She was used to waiting, and did it 
gracefully. 

At half-past nine a loud ring was heard. Miss Creichton’s 
hand moved mechanically to her forehead to draw the curls over 
her temples where the hair was getting a little thin. 

The door opened and “Mr. Wenham” was announced, as he 
had been announced off and on for the last fifteen years. 
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“ At last, James? I had half given you up, as it looked like a 
change of weather.” 

“ Yes, disgusting night ; but I stretched a point to come ; there’s 
something I wanted to say to you.” 

A faint flush spread over Miss Creichton’s face. Wenham 
dropped into the comfortable arm-chair. He had made quite a 
dent in it in the last fifteen years. 

“You can put those things away, Teresa; I don’t want to play 
any backgammon to-night.” 

Teresa moved the table aside obediently. Wenham stretched 
his legs out, and put his feet on the fender. Teresa smiled 
indulgently. 

“Well, has the universe been behaving badly to you lately?” 

“Much the same as usual; I’ve been a martyr to headache the 
last few days.” 

“Dear me! How's that?” 

“Qh, it’s all on the nerves! I’ve had a lot of worry lately. 
But that’s not what I came to talk about.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“How long have you and I known each other, Teresa? Ten 
years?” 

“ Fifteen.” 

‘‘Fifteen? Is it so long indeed? Well, then, there ought 
to be some sympathy between us by this time.” 

‘* And is there not?” 

“Yes, I should certainly say there was. We are bound to each 
other by so many ties. First of all, by a sort of little religion— 
what I may call the religion of the commonplace—the thousand 
every-day interests, pleasures, and ideas that we have in common.” 

“ Backgammon, for instance?” 

“Exactly so. Habit, again, is a strong tie. Friendship, love 
itself is nothing but habit; we are used to each other. Then, 
you've such wonderful common sense, Teresa ; I don’t.think there's 
another woman in this world who could have let my love go as 
coolly as you did, and take my friendship and be satisfied, without 
a bit of fuss.” 

Wenham thoughtfully examined the texture of his trousers. 
and drew them up a little at the knees to save wear. 

“T was too wise to quarrel with fate. Why should1I? I can't 
afford it. Friends are not so plentiful.” 

“Well, no other woman could have done it. You are a 
mystery.” 

“A mystery you understand. That flatters your sense of 
power, and makes another little bond between us.” 
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“Perhaps; I don’t deny it. We're not fools, either of us; 
and, at last, I think we understand each other.” 

“Do you understand yourself?” 

“Perfectly—at last. You may be surprised to hear me speak 
of—er—love, after all this, Teresa ; but the fact is—I didn’t know 
it myself—but—er—er—I—I am very hard hit.” 

Wenham bit his lip as if in severe pain, and moved all the 
muscles of his forehead in ascending curves like a monkey. 
Teresa felt her heart strain, and her breath came and went 
quickly. The moment was tense with feeling. 

“TI come to you—I am so sure of you, so sure of your womanly 
sympathy.” 

There was another awful pause. 

“ The fact is, I’m going to be married, and I want your advice.” 

The colour died out of Teresa’s face from the very lips. Her 
head whirled and there was a pain in her heart. But she 
recovered herself, and the sensation was like the start of waking 
just when you are going to fall down a precipice in your sleep. 

“My advice? Well, you are welcome to it, such as it is.” 

Her voice sounded like somebody else’s, it was so strained and 
hard. 

“There's nobody whose advice I value more, as you know. 
You see, it’s a matter of life or death to me.’ 

“Life or death? Ah, what a thing it is to have a heart still 
young!” 

“What I mean is this: marriage is a speculation, after all, like 
anything else, and I don’t want to become bankrupt.” 

“ Of course not: who does?” 

“T thought, you know, that a clever woman like you would 
probably understand your own sex better than I can,” 

“T ought to. Do I know the lady ?” 

“ No,” 

“Who is she, and what is she like?” 

“She’s a Miss Tracey, and she’s—er—extremely pretty. Not 
the soft, flowery, expansive kind 

“Thanks, I can imagine her personal appearance. I meant, 
what is she like in character ?” 

“She hasn’t got any. You see, she’s only just nineteen. I 
mean to mould her. At present you can’t think what a little 
dreamer it is—all fancy, all fire.” 

Teresa now began to show some signs of interest. 

“T suppose you think a young girl’s fancy is a sort of trombone 
for a man to play any tunes he likes on?” 

**That’s about it. She thinks, among other things, that she’s 
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a philosopher, and she hasn’t the least idea she’s a fool; and the 
best of the joke is, she thinks I’m a philosopher too.” 

He leaned back in his chair and shook with laughter at this idea. 

“ And I suppose you took no pains to undeceive her. Is she 
fond of you?” 

Wenham stared at this preposterous question. “ Fond of me? 
She worships me!” 

Teresa’s face was grave, but a faint colour had come back to it. 
She had an idea. 

“ There’s only one thing makes me a little doubtful. There’s no 
repose about her. She goes at everything full tilt. Sometimes I 
can’t tell whether she’s a fairy or a little fiend.” 

“'That’s awkward.” 

“Yes, fora nervous man. Her vitality is something diabolical 
—it’s most fatiguing.” 

“The poor child is probably suffering from too much youth and 
happiness. Time will cure both.” 

“Well, but it might get on my nerves in the meanwhile.” 

“It might. You should have thought of that before; you’re 
engaged to her now. You wouldn’t break the girl’s heart, would 

ou?” 
mC No, of course not. But we’re not actually engaged—I mean, 
it’s not announced. There’d be no publicity about it. It’s the 
publicity that breaks their hearts, you know.” 

Teresa was silent. Wenham glanced up at the clock, and then 
looked round the room. She understood the glance, and rose and 
rang for coffee. 

“T can’t help you, James. You must decide for yourself and 
let things shape themselves.” 

“Well, but my happiness is at stake.” 

“Of course it is; there’s risk in everything, and you were 
always a pessimist. You'll feel better when you’ve had your 
coffee.” 

She was right: he felt decidedly better. The coffee was 
luxuriously served. He watched the black stream, as it was 
poured from gleaming old silver into transparent china, and his 
eyes rested affectionately on the rich cream floating on the top. 
The pessimist lay back in his chair and sipped with visible enjoy- 
ment. Teresa sat playing with her spoon and looking at him. 

* You don’t look well, James.” 

“No; this nasty change in the weather has touched my liver 
up again,” 

“ Ab,” she murmured with sympathy, and went on looking at 
him with a certain pathos in her eyes. Without one gleam of 
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idealising fancy, she saw this man as he was, in all his vanity and 
sensuous egoism, and—extraordinary heart of woman !—she loved 
him still. 

“ Ah”—Wenham heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction—“ that’s 
delicious coffee of yours! What an aroma! There’s no house in 
London where I get better coffee than here. It’s not every one 
who understands making it.” 

Was he thinking of the dull, greyish mixture that Madge 
poured out for him, with a criminal haste that sent all the 
grounds into his cup? He continued, in a strain of rapt 
meditation— 

“And I know no woman who gives better dinners than you do, 
Teresa—little delicate recherché dinners, with just the right thing 
in the right season. You are a perfect mistress in the art of 
exquisite living.” 

She poured him out another cup. “That is high praise from 
your lips, James.” 

“It is; but I mean it. I wish you could take my little Madge 
in hand, and give her a hint or two.” 

“T will with pleasure—to-morrow, if you like.” 

“Thanks! You were always kind. What do you say to a game 
of backgammon ?” 

She assented smilingly, and they played for an hour and a 
half—as they had played, off and on, for the last fifteen years. 

At half-past eleven he rose to take his leave. As it was the last 
night, perhaps, she went down with him to the hall. The sight 
of his hat, lying familiarly on a chair, gave her a little pang. 
He opened the door and looked out with deep disapproval into 
the night. 

“Ugh! How cold itis! Just because I hate the cold. And 
pouring with rain, of course, because I’ve no umbrella.” 

“ You had better take mine,” 

He took it—and forgot to return it. 

She went back to the drawing-room: it looked mournful, even 
vulgar, with the rose-coloured light shining on the disordered 
backgammon board and the empty coffee-cups; and the little 
lamp in the window had gone out and left a horrid smell of 
paraffin. 
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VI. 


As has been said, Miss Creichton had an idea, and it was a happy 
one. One idea, indeed, she had always had—that however long 
she had to wait for Wenham, she would marry him in the end; 
for all things come to her who knows how to wait. She was not 
a vulgar schemer : she was a clever woman with illogical affections. 
Wenham had loved her once; therefore she loved him for ever. 
Ten years ago they had hovered on the brink of an engagement ; 
but when she found that the affections were beginning to bore 
him with their inevitable claims, she had the good sense to hide 
her feelings, and to accept his valuable friendship with the same 
smiling grace that welcomed his love. Quietly and gradually 
she made herself necessary to him. For Madge, with her ideal- 
ising tendencies, Wenham was a fine art; Teresa made a science 
of him. She studied all his moods, and humoured them with a 
tact and ingenuity worthy of a better cause; and her gentle 
manner softly disguised her rigid tenacity of purpose. She knew 
that Wenham was the creature of habit, and that he would drift 
towards her in spite of himself because it was the easiest thing 
to do. It upset all her calculations when she saw the philosopher 
jerked out of the easy groove she had prepared for him by the 
impetus of a new passion. Passion was a disturbing force which 
she had not taken into consideration. But after the first shock of 
surprise, she saw that this was a trifling complication of the 
problem. 

On the afternoon of the morrow she set out for the suburbs, as 
she had promised, to call on Miss Madge Tracey. On explaining 
that she was a friend, “a very old friend of Mr. Wenham’s, who 
had asked her to call,” she was eagerly welcomed by Madge. 

It was with a curious mixture of emotions that she met this 
child of Wenham’s choice. She was a woman with a large heart, 
and as she looked down into that lovely little face her first 
impulse was to forgive Wenham frankly and entirely. 

No skill on her part was needed to bring up the subject of the 
philosopher ; for Madge, with childlike confidence in her audience, 
did little else but sing his praises. 

“Isn't he delightful? So clever and amusing, so utterly 
different from everybody else. I never heard any one talk so well 
as he does—I could listen to him for hours! Couldn’t you?” 


“Yes, I think I could,” said poor Teresa, smiling at herself—it 
was so ridiculously true. 
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“Isn’t it lovely to hear him running down everything and 
everybody? He doesn’t mind what he says, does he?” 

“ Not very much, I’m afraid.” 

“Not a bit! He shocked my sister terribly last Sunday 
evening. She doesn’t understand him, you know.” 

“No; Mr. Wenham has to be known to be understood.” 

“ Yes, that’s always the way with the most interesting people, 
don’t you think? There’s not a subject you can bring up that 
he doesn’t know something about. It’s all at his finger-ends.” 

“At his finger-ends—yes,” said Teresa, demurely; “he has a 
wonderful way of picking up knowledge, nobody knows how or 
where.” 

“ Hasn’t he?” And Madge would have continued her eulogy, 
but for the entrance of the servant with tea, followed by Kate and 
Mr. Verrall. Dick had lost a little of his cheerfulness of late, 
and he had been trying to raise his spirits by a game with Kate 
on the sodden tennis-ground. His face lit up with a gleam of 
recognition when he saw Miss Creichton. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Verrall.” 

“Tm glad it’s a pleasure; but there’s nothing more natural, I 
assure you. Iam on my native heath.” 

“Really? Well, I’m sorry I only made this discovery just as I 
have to go. Good-bye; I must tear myself away.” 

But nobody would hear of Miss Creichton going back till she 
had had some tea; and as taking tea meant missing a train, 
Teresa had another half-hour in which to improve her acquaint- 
ance with Madge. This she did by talking assiduously to 
Mr. Verrall. That half-hour taught her all she wanted to know, 
and a great deal that she had not by any means suspected. 

“You know Mr. Verrall?” said Madge, as he left the room. 

“Yes; that is, I’ve met him occasionally—a great honour for 
me. What a wonderful man he is—so modest and unassuming, 
too!” 

“Dear me, he never struck me in that light; perhaps that’s 
because I’ve known him all my life.” 

“ Very likely.” 

After a few irrelevant remarks, Teresa reached the point she 
meant to start from. 

“T see you are a lover of books.” 

Madge owned the soft impeachment with a blush. 

“Do you know, I feel terribly afraid of you? Mr. Wenham has 
told me you are quite a philosopher.” 

“Has he?” 


“Yes, I have heard many tales of you. You don’t mind, do 
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you? Yousee I know all about it, for I am Mr. Wenham’s oldest 
friend. You must really let me congratulate you.” 

She took the girl’s hand in hers and smiled affectionately. Her 
manner was magnetic: it lured little confidences from the most 
unlikely people. This was part of the charm which had held 
Wenham fascinated for so long. Madge felt the spell. 

“Thank you very much. It is strange that a man like Mr. 
Wenham, with his intellect, should care for a girl like me.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem so strange to me. You needn’t be afraid, for 
he is not in the least what you would call intellectual. In fact, 
I think he is more afraid of you on that score.” 

“That’s simply impossible! I suppose you’ve heard that he is 
writing a monograph on Shelley ?” 

“Indeed? Your influence must work like magic. I can hardly 
imagine him doing that of his own accord.” 

“ He hasn’t written much yet, I know. He says it is wrong to 
write when you have no message of hope or comfort to give to the 
world. Perhaps it’ll be different now. He has suffered terribly.” 

“Yes, terribly—from indigestion.” 

Madge recoiled from the sudden bathos of this intelligence. 

Teresa looked serenely unconscious of the effect she had produced. 
“Let me see,” she continued thoughtfully—‘ Shelley was a poet, 
wasn’t he?” 

“ Yes, a very great poet.” 

“Well, then, I think you must be mistaken about Mr. Wenham. 
He never could stand anything in the shape of poetry. He's 
much too sensible and matter-of-fact. He might write a mono- 
graph on backgammon now, if he were to try.” 

“On what, did you say?” 

“ Backgammon—his favourite amusement. He and I used to 
play ita great deal; but now he will have somebody else to play 
with.” 

“I—I don’t know how to play it.” 

“Oh, it’s quite easy! When you play it every evening you'll 
soon learn.” 

“Does he—like it very much?” 

“Yes; it passes the time nicely.” 

“What else does he like?” asked Madge ruefully. The 
foundations of her dream-palace were beginning to shake. 

“Well, let me see. He doesn’t like reading, nor music” 
(Teresa glanced at the piano open in the corner). He likes—let 
me think of all the things he does like—he likes mayonnaise——” 

“« Mayonnaise? How do you play that?” 

“It isn’t a game—it’s a sauce, You take a pint of cream 
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*“A sauce? Does he—does he like it? ” 

“ Loves it,” said Teresa emphatically. 

“ You are quite mistaken when you say Mr. Wenham doesn’t 
like reading,” said Madge, after a shocked pause. “He has read 
enormously, and gone through all the philosophies: he told me 
so himself.” 

“Did he? That was very naughty of him. He hasn’t read 
one word of philosophy—he couldn’t if he tried.” 

“ What—not any metaphysics? ” 

Teresa shook with unaffected laughter. James and metaphysics 
—it was too funny ! 

“My dear child, what are you thinking of? I doubt if he 
knows the meaning of the word; I’m sure I don’t.” 

“T thought—I thought he was an idealist, a Platonist—like 
me?” 

“Oh, what dreadfully hard words!” and Teresa put her delicate 
fingers to her ears. “He certainly has been neither of those 
characters since I first knew him.” 

“ What—never a Platonist ?” 

“No, you dear little thing! That was one of his jokes; James 
is a sad tease.” 

Madge put her hand to her ear. The dream-palace was 
tumbling about her ears now, silently demolished by a skilful 
hand. “He knows all about him—he reads him—in Greek.” 

“My dear Miss Tracey, Mr. Wenham doesn’t understand a 
particle of Greek. That was another joke.” 

“ Well, if it was, it was an atrocious one. But,” said Madge 
slowly, “it was—not—a joke; it was a deliberate falsehood.” 

She covered her eyes as if lost in thought ; but two large tears 
dropped down and glistened on her dark dress. Then, conscious 
of her own absurdity, she walked with great dignity to the fire- 
place, whence she surveyed her visitor calmly. Miss Creichton 
sat playing with the tails of her sable cape. 

“ Have I—have I destroyed a dream ?” 

“Yes, you have. But it isn’t your fault.” 

Miss Creichton rose and laid her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 
“And does it matter very much? Was it a very beautiful 
dream ?” 

“Oh no! Only—only you don’t dream the same thing twice 
running, as a rule.” 

“ Poor little girl! You will thank me for this some day.” 

So murmuring, Miss Creichton took her leave. Her work was 
done. 
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VIL. 


Mance woke that night with a vague feeling that something had 
happened—she couldn’t remember what. Then the awful truth 
dawned on her with the growing day. “Mr. Wenham does not 
exist. There never was a Mr. Wenham. I invented him.” 

The next time the medieval philosopher called at the villa he 
was able to solve the problem whether his Madge was a fairy or 
a fiend. He prepared to greet her as Titania; but she repelled 
his affectionate advances with indignation. 

“Don’t—don’t come near me!” she gasped. 

‘Good heavens! My dear girl, what is the matter?” 

“Matter? The matter is this: that you've deceived me— 
deceived me from the very first.” 

“My own darling, are you mad?” 

“Goaway! I’ve found you out—completely !” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“T’m going to. I’ve seen a friend of yours—Miss Cr—Creichton, 
and she told me——” 

“ Dearest child, are you alarmed at poor Teresa? She’s a very 
old friend of mine.” 

“T don’t care if she is an old friend of yours. That’s not the 
point.” 

“But it zs the point. My friendship with Miss Creichton is 
so antique that it really need not make you in the least jealous.” 

“T tell you Miss Creichton has nothing whatever to do with it. 
You can go and marry her to-morrow for all I care. Can’t you 
understand that it’s all over between us? You've deceived me 
deliberately and intentionally—you’ve outraged my most sacred 
feelings; and I can never love you again—never!” 

“Oh, if you’re going off into heroics——” 

“‘Heroics? You—you unspeakable idiot! I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Wenham, but I can’t make you understand me.” 

“Try again, and keep as cool as you conveniently can.” 

Madge controlled herself by a superhuman effort. She sat 
down and reflected a moment; then she observed, calmly, and as 
if nothing unusual had happened— 

“ The fact is, Mr. Wenham, you do not exist; I invented you. 
I’m very sorry; I'd no business to invent you, but I did. I can’t 
marry a man who doesn’t exist: the thing is a physical im- 
possibility. Good-bye.” 

She rose and held out her hand. Wenham scowled hideously, 
but took no notice of it. 
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“Mr. Wenham,” she said gently, “if yow won’t leave the room, 
I shall be obliged to.” 

But he stood as if transfixed, and continued to frown darkly on 
the carpet. It was odd, but neither of them showed the smallest 
appreciation of the humour of the scene. 

Madge stood waiting another moment, and then fled silently 
but precipitately from the room. He, too, beat a noiseless and 
ignominious retreat. 

Wenham sent several letters to Madge, each of which she 
returned to him unopened. He wrote several others, which he 
did not send. Then he grew tired of the pastime. And Teresa 
Creichton carried out her original intentions. 


VIII. 


Srx months later Madge Tracey and Dick Verrall stood together 
looking at the lake. Arrayed in its clean-washed April colours, 
the little suburban landscape might have passed for a wilderness 
of unspoiled nature. They saw the long shimmering wake of the 
moor-hens as they skimmed across the water; they heard the 
April wind sighing to the flags and whispering to the willows, 
and they felt the beating of the great heart of life. 

“Dick,” said Madge presently, “do you know I really liked 
you best all the time?” 

“What? Even better than the ideal man ?” 

“Don’t!” and she put her hand over Dick’s mouth, regardless 
of the fact that an old labourer was looking at them with drowsy 
interest. “Do you remember,” she went on, “that silly old 
book I was so nasty to you about? Well, I want to tell you 
that I—well, I didn’t understand a word of it from beginning 
to end.” 

“T thought as much.” 

“ And I knew you did; that’s what made me so savage. What 
did you think of me, Dick? What did you think of me all the 
time ?” 

“Well, to tell the honest truth, I didn’t think very much of 
the ideal Madge; but I’ve always had an absurd infatuation for 
the sordid reality.” 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“ Yes—actually and really.” 

The next moment Madge felt as if heaven and earth had 
suddenly collided, and as if she and Dick formed the centre of a 
madly revolving universe. 
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After that the old man turned his back with considerate 
delicacy, and went on pulling up potatoes. 

Madge never tried her hand at fiction again. Her husband 
tells her that Mr. Wenham was her finest work, and that she 
cannot possibly hope to improve upon that. So she has wisely 
abandoned literature for criticism. Dick is writing his great 
novel, and she offers him many valuable suggestions, and passes 
unhesitating judgment on each chapter as it is written; and that 
is a great help. 


May Srvciar,. 











